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PREFACE 


I AskED Major Dudley Ward to write this book because 
the original history of the Welsh Guards which he published 
sixteen years ago is now out of print. a 

I feel there is a need for a book within the means of the 
two thousand or more Welsh Guardsmen still living who 
laid the foundation of the history of the Regiment in the 
Great War of 1914—1918 and whose memories of it may 
now be growing dim. 

I feel, too, that we who are still serving and who have 
seen active service must ensure that the lessons as well as 
the experiences of such service are handed on clearly to our 
successors who may again one day be called upon to 
defend their King and Empire. This book will, I trust, 
be within their means also. 

It does not pretend to be a full history of the Regiment: 
it has been written by my direction for Regimental use, 
and I accept responsibility for its shortcomings if any 
there be. 

Of one thing I am confident. All who read these pages 
will agree that the Welsh Regiment of Foot Guards has 
proved worthy in battle to take post beside the old Regi- 
ments of the Brigade of Guards in peace or future war. 


Regimental Headquarters, M. Beckwith Smith 
Birdcage Walk, Colonel. 
London. Lieutenant Colonel Com. 


October 1936. Welsh Guards. 
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FORMATION OF THE REGIMENT 


THE WELSH REGIMENT OF FOOT GUARDS WAS RAISED BY 
Royal Warrant dated 26 February, 1915, and by Army 
Order 124, dated 4 March, 1915. But early in February 
Lord Kitchener, the Secretary of State for War, had sent 
for Sir Francis Lloyd, G.O.C. London District, and had 
informed him of His Majesty King George V’s inten- 
tion, with the resule that on St. David’s Day the 1st 
Bn. Welsh Gds., composed largely of Officers, Warrant- 
Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and men from the 
other Regiments of the Brigade of Guards, was able to 
mount guard, -with its first Commanding Officer, Lieut.- 
Colonel W. Murray-Threipland, as Captain of the Guard, 
the only recorded instance of a Commanding Officer 
performing this duty. 

By this time the war between France, Russia, Belgium, 
Servia and Great Britain (the Allies) on the one side, and 
Germany, Austria and Turkey (the Central Powers) on the 
other, had been in progress for nearly seven months. 
Italy and a number of smaller states were about to join the 
Allies, and Bulgaria the Central Powers. Campaigns were 
being fought in France, Russia, the Balkans, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Africa, and others were about to begin 
in Italy and Gallipoli. 

In Great Britain the New Armies were being formed and 
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trained, and to accommodate the mass of recruits raised by 
voluntary enlistment, barracks had been improvised all 
over the United Kingdom. And so the Welsh Guards 
were first housed at the White City, Shepherd’s Bush, a 
collection of ornate buildings which had been erected for 
the holding of exhibitions. 

On the 28 April the Battalion—31 Officers ani 1,316 
Other Ranks—was transferred to Sandown Park Race 
Course for field training. 

On the 4 June the Battalion—47 Officers and 1,610 
Other Ranks—returned to Wellington Barracks in London 
and carried out the normal duties of a battalion in the West 
End. 


ARRIVAL IN FRANCE 


In the early morning of the 17 August, 1915, the Battalion 
left Waterloo Station for Southampton, and sailed that 
evening for France, there to join the newly formed Guards 
Division which was assembling near St. Omer, the Head- 
quarters of the British Expeditionary Force (B.E.F.) in 
France. 

The Battalion was organized in four companies armed 
with rifle and bayonet. There was no H.Q. Wing or 
H.Q. Coy. Battalion H.Q. was a number of specialists 
drawn from companies and consisted of a Machine Gun 
Section (four guns), Signallers, Transport, Drummers, 
Pioneers, Police, and the Staffs of the Orderly Room and 
Quartermaster. To these, immediately on landing in 
France, were added thirty snipers and, a little later, forty 
bombers. 


ee rpet Training, 1914, was a new manual which did away with 
the old eight company battalion. 
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Field training was based on experience in the Boer War. 
The Battalion, in column of fours, deployed into an artillery 
formation of companies in column of fours, in line, echelon, 
square or diamond formation as the ground or the enemy’s 
fire demanded. As more artillery fire was encountered, 
so companies deployed into platoons in fours, and then 
into sections, commonly known as “ blobs.” On meeting 
rifle and machine-gun fire, the leading sections extended 
into line and advanced by short rushes, supporting each 
other by fire, until a firing-line was built up within assaulting 
distance for the final charge with the bayonet. 

It has been said that this training proved useless for 
European warfare, but the underlying principle that the 
attacker's fire must overcome that of the defence before an 
assault could take place was fundamentally sound. The 
fault lay in piling up men in the firing-line and launching 
the assault before the fire of the defence had been sufficiently 
silenced, as in August 1914, when the Germans were foiled 
by the rifle fire of the British infantryman, while he, in his 
turn, was stopped by German machine-guns. 

Whatever may have been the reason for the German 
failure to capture Paris or Ypres, or for the Franco-British 
forces to envelop the German armies on the Marne, the 
fact remains that by the end of 1914 the Germans had 
entrenched themselves on French and Belgian soil for 350 
miles, from Switzerland to the sea near Dunkirk. Opposite 
and separated from them by a distance varying from a few 
yards to, perhaps, a mile the French and British had dug in, 
and up to September 1915 they had failed, by attacks in 
Champagne and at Neuve Chapelle and Festubert, to alter 
the situation in the West, while the Germans were gaining 
victory after victory in the East. 

When the Welsh Guards arrived in France another and 
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greater effort was about to be made by a French army in 
Champagne, and by a Franco-British attack on a twenty- 
mile front from Arras to the La Bassée Canal. 


THE APPROACH TO BATTLE 


Amidst rumours of battle, the Guards Division moved 
from the St. Omer area on the night of the 22-23 Sept- 
ember, 1915, and by the evening of the 24th the 1st Bn. 
Welsh Guards had reached Norrent Fontes. Thence the 
Commanding Officer, Lieut.-Colonel W. Murray-Threip- 
land, went to a conference held by the XI Corps Com- 
mander who addressed the Senior Officers of the Corps, 
making a fine speech but talking indistinctly and too fast 
to allow of any notes being made. The gist of what he 
said was that the French were about to launch an offensive 
away to the South, in Champagne, while the French and 
British were to attack next day on approximately the 
front from Arras to La Bassée. The British portion of the 
attack was to be carried out between Loos and La Bassée 
by the First Army under Sir Douglas Haig, who would 
have the XI Corps? (General Haking) in reserve. The 
task of this reserve was either to assist the foremost troops 
in the capture of their objectives or, if they were successful, 
to follow the cavalry through the gap to Douai, eighteen 
miles behind the German front line. General Haking 
concluded his conference by saying the forthcoming battle 
was to be the greatest of the war and would go a long way 
towards shortening it, if not ending it. : 


1 The XI Corps consisted of three Divisions—z2ist, 24th and Guards. 
The 21st and 24th had only recently arrived from England and had not 
yet been in action. 

They were to precede the Guards Division in the march to the 
battlefield. 7 
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On returning to the Battalion, the Commanding Officer 
repeated the information to Officers and Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers, and this was the first real knowledge they 
had of what was taking place, and what might be expected 
of them. 

The attack of the First Army, under Sir Douglas Haig, 
was delivered on the 25 September by the IV Corps on the 
right and the I Corps on the left, and met with great 
success on the front of the former Corps, whose two 
Divisions penetrated a half-mile beyond the crest of Hill 70. 
Had there been even one Division close up in reserve the 
story of the Welsh Guards might have been very different, 
for the Germans, expecting no attack north of Lens, had 
been taken by surprise; their last line had been reached and 
they were making preparations for retreat. Unfortunately, 
the reserves, consisting of the XI Corps with its three 
Divisions, was sixteen miles behind the battle front, and it 
was not until two days later that the Welsh Guards entered 
the fight, after the two leading Divisions of the XI Corps 
had been thrown in and repulsed. 

While the battle was swaying backwards and forwards, 
the Welsh Guards were slowly moving up from Norrent 
Fontes, and what they saw and experienced was probably a 
contributory cause for the failure of the battle of Loos. 
The battlefield of Loos was not well served with roads and 
the difficulties were increased by the XI Corps having to 
advance over roads which were already carrying the traffic 
of two Corps in action. The Battalion found the roads 
blocked again and again by infantry, artillery, cavalry, 
ammunition columns, engineers’ Stores, fatigue parties, 
odd carts and transport. A Cavalry Division was moving 
up behind and one Brigade actually passed the Battalion 
at the trot. Another Brigade cut the Brigaded Transport 
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in half; so that the Battalion cookers were lost. There was 
much standing and hanging about, and finally, through 
some mistake, the Battalion marched through Haillicourt, 
trekked round and beyond it for several hours and returned 
there. To add to the discomfort of the men, it was pouring 
with rain. 

The second day of the approach to battle was over roads 
even more congested, but above the rattle of traffic and 
singing of troops on the march were the swelling waves of 
distant battle thunder. The Transport was again left 
behind, Brigaded, and when the Battalion got to Vermelles 
the men had to wait two hours for food. 

The village of Vermelles was in ruins. It now lay, after 
the British advance, within our forward artillery lines, and 
in and around it were batteries in action making an infernal 
noise. Every bit of accommodation behind those shattered 
walls was occupied, so that the Battalion had to bivouac in 
a shallow trench on the outskirts of the village. The men 
had to rest and sleep on the mud, and it is worth noting 
that they did—that anyone can—and that no ill effects will 
result. 


THE BATTLE OF LOOS 


When the battle started, the mining village of Loos was 
in German hands. The right of the British attack had 
swept through Loos and on over Hill 70; but the left of the 
attack had failed before the Hohenzollern Redoubt, and 
owing to some mysterious order Hill 70 was abandoned. 
So, on the 26 September, the XI Corps sent its two leading 
Divisions forward, the 21st on the right directed on Hill 
70. But the Germans were re-established on Hill 70; their 
defence was skilful and determined; and this new Division 
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failed for a variety of reasons. The British Higher 
Command, however, decided to persist and recapture 
Hill 7o. 

What happened is now given from the Commanding 
Officer’s point of view. 

After a noisy night at Vermelles the Battalion had 
breakfast at 5 a.m. on 27 September and waited in their 
trench bivouac for orders. About 12.30 p.m. the Com- 
manding Officer received verbal orders that the 3rd Gds. 
Bde. would march at 2 p.m. for Loos; 4th Grenadier 
Gds. leading, followed by 1st Welsh Gds., 2nd Scots Gds. 
and 1st Grenadier Gds. He was told that the 2nd Gds. 
Bde. would attack the Chalk Pit and Puits 14, north- 
east of Loos, at 4 p.m., and that when the Brigadier 3rd 
Gds. Bde. was satisfied they had taken these places, the 3rd 
Gds. Bde. would attack Hill 70, east of Loos. The attack 
would be made by the 4th Grenadier Guards with the 
Welsh Guards in support in Loos, and in the event of the 
Grenadiers suffering heavily the Welsh Guards would be 
ordered to relieve them. Written orders were received — 
later, about 2.30 p.m., just before marching off. 

Between Vermelles and Loos there is a rise in the ground, 
followed by a long gentle slope down to the village of 
Loos. This forward slope, in full view of the enemy, was, 
needless to say, deserted: it could, however, be seen by 
British troops in action further to the left, and the advance 
of the 3rd Gds. Bde. to Loos has become an historic incident 
in the battle. , 

When the 4th Grenadiers topped the rise they were seen 
by the German observers. Shrapnel and high explosive 
. shells began to fall thickly, but the Grenadiers, followed by 
the Welsh Guards, opened out into columns of platoons 
and moved steadily forward. The advance had a kind of 
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picture-book accuracy, and, above all, was successful, the © 
casualties being slight. 

Our Battalion arrived and took cover in a trench to the 
north-west of Loos, while the Commanding Officer went 
into the village to find the Brigadier. 

The Brigadier realized that communication with the 2nd 
Gds. Bde. was bad, so he watched their attack and saw 
their troops enter the Chalk Pit; he decided the time had 
come for him to attack Hill 70. He was undoubtedly 
taking a risk; his orders were not to attack the Hill until 
the Chalk Pit and Puits 14 were captured, and although the 
visible evidence was admissible, no special arrangements 
had been made for observing or for liaison with the © 
and Gds. Bde., with the result that the repulse of 
the 2nd Gds. Bde. from Puits 14 passed unnoticed in 
the 3rd Gds. Bde. 

Loos itself was being bombarded with gas shells, and the 
main body of the 4th Grenadiers had lost direction and 
could not be found. While search was being made for 
them the Welsh Guards were ordered to move into the 
village and had to wear gas masks—flannel bags treated 
with a glycerine mixture and fitted with eyeglasses which 
always became smeared with the glycerine so that it was 
difficult to see. The Brigadier showed the Commanding 
Officer on the map where part of the Grenadiers were, and 
told him to take the Welsh Guards there and start an attack 
on Hill 70, practically due east. The Grenadiers were 
placed under his orders. 

On the south outskirts of Loos, just before 6 p.m., the 
Commanding Officer issued his orders in vue of the 
ground over which the attack was to pass. The P.O.W. 
Coy was to advance on the right on a two-platoon frontage, 
the detachment of 200 Grenadiers, under Major Ponsonby, 
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on the left, with objectives a clump of trees? still visible on 
the skyline. 2 Coy was to support the P.O.W. Coy, 
3 Coy the Grenadiers. 4 Coy was to be in reserve, near 
Battalion H.Q. in Loos. One sub-section of the Battalion 
M.G. Section was sited in some trenches held by the roth 
Hussars on the right of the village, to protect the right. 
flank of the attack. No actual zero time was given, and 
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the attack was begun about twenty minutes before dark. 
The message to Brigade reporting that the advance had 
started was timed 6.2 p.m. The Battalion advanced from 
the village street, the P.O.W. Coy moving into position 
and 2 Coy taking their place in the street, and so on. 
When the order to advance was given it was still possible _ 


1 There were no trees on Hill 70. It is probable that the trees still 
visible were those on the Lens-La Bassée Road. 
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to see the objective—the clump of trees—on the skyline, 
but it soon disappeared. The Hill itself was not out- 
standing but merged in the general, easy rising ground to 
the Hulluch Road. Fortunately the first part of the 
advance was over ground hidden from the enemy trenches. 
Under difficult conditions the leading company (P.O.W.) 
kept good direction and halted in dead ground, short of 
the crest, to check and correct its position. Its supporting 
company (No. 2) was in touch, in rear, but on the left 
Major Ponsonby’s detachment of Grenadiers had swerved 
to the left and were out of touch, not only with the P.O. W. 
Coy but also with their supporting company (No. 3). 
3 Coy, therefore, came up on the left of P.O.W. Coy and 
eventually their left platoon found itself mixed up with the 
Grenadiers. 

Meanwhile the Commanding Officer stood by a house, 
near the trench from which the Grenadiers had started, 
now occupied by his reserve, 4 Coy. He peered into the 
gathering darkness; he heard a tremendous outburst of 
rifle and machine-gun fire; bullets were striking the roof of 
the house, but he could see nothing. The Commanding 
Officer’s message to Brigade reporting that the attack was 
launched, arrived there as the Brigadier, having dis- 
covered that Puits 14 had not been captured, was writing 
an order to cancel it, but he now destroyed his counter- 
manding order. At 6.50 p.m. a wounded corporal 
reported that the Grenadiers and Welsh Guards had 
captured two lines of trenches, and this information, quite 
incorrect, was reported to Brigade with a request for 
information about the right flank, and for the 2nd Bn. 
Scots Gds. to be brought up handy. 

Actually what happened was that the leading companies 
continuing their advance in the gathering night topped 
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the Hill; immediately star lights popped up when anxious 
German sentries thought they saw some movement. 
Then up went a stream of lights, revealing clear-cut figures 
in the foreground, glinting rifles and bayonets. The 
sentries opened fire, and then came the crackling stream of 
machine-gun bullets. The lines of advancing men fell 
flat—some dead, some wounded, none able to advance 
against that unsubdued fire. But such a situation cannot 
last for ever, and it is extraordinary how men find cover 
in these catastrophic moments. The violence of the fire 
died down; men scraped cover with their entrenching tools 
or rolled into shell-holes; officers began to crawl about 
trying to clear up the situation; some sort of a line was 
formed and reports sent down to Headquarters. 

Then came the second, and truthful, message to the 
Commanding Officer, that 2 Coy was held up and that 
there was a bank in front, beyond which no one could live. 
Close questioning of this and a subsequent messenger led 
the Commanding Officer to believe that the Battalion 
was very close to the crest of Hill 70. His verbal 
orders from the Brigadier were that he must not go 
over it, but occupy the reverse slope only, so he 
reported that the Grenadiers and Welsh Guards had 
reached their objective. 

Although it was dark, the evidence collected showed 
that the assault had broken down on the line of the enemy 
listening-posts. Germans were seen running about, and 
in one case four of our men had jumped into a convenient- 
looking hole to discover that it was an observation post, 
with two scared German soldiers and a dead officer in it, 
and so close to the German trench that the party had to 
remain there three days before they succeeded in sneaking 
out with their prisoners. 
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Meanwhile the Commanding Officers of the Welsh and 
Scots Guards had gone up to carry out a personal recon- 
naissance and, though dark, they soon came to the con- 
clusion that the Hill had not been captured and that the 
line held by the leading units of the Welsh and Grenadier 
Guards was untenable. So they agreed that the Scots 
Guards should come up and take over an existing German 
trench on the reverse slope, somewhat in rear of the line 
reached by the foremost attacking troops. During the 
night the Welsh Guards were withdrawn, the Commanding 
Officer staying on the Hill till dawn, trying to get his men 
away. Odd groups continued to trickle in for the next 
five days, which indicates the confused situation. 

The attack on Hill 70 by the Welsh Guards was the 
Regiment’s baptism of fire. From the time the Com- 
manding Officer began to give out his orders for the attack 
until it was brought to a standstill on the crest of Hill 70 
barely an hour elapsed, showing, as so often happens in 
war, how little time is allowed for reconnaissance or 
explanation of orders to the subordinate leaders and men 
who have to carry them out, and how essential is a high 
standard of training and discipline. 

Another point to notice is that owing to the haste in 
launching this attack no attempt was made to support it 
by fire of other arms.? Two of the Battalion’s four 
machine-guns were placed on the flank, but could not do 
much to support the attack. 

Inevitably the question will be asked: was this speed 
justified? To such a question we suggest that the answer is 
“Yes,” it was justified, but it may not have been right. 
Had more detailed arrangements been made for liaison 


1 Two Brigades, R.F.A. were under the orders of the Brigadier, 
3rd Gds. Bde. 
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between the Headquarters of the 2nd and 3rd Gds. Bdes., 
the order for the Welsh Guards attack would never have 
been issued: had less emphasis been laid on speed when the 
order to attack was given, the Commanding Officer of the 
Welsh Guards might have used the remaining minutes of 
daylight for reconnaissance and advanced without a casualty 
under cover of patrols and darkness to the edge of the 
crest, launching a surprise and supported assault during the 
night, or at dawn on the German position beyond. Ought 
such an order as that issued to the 3rd Gds. Bde. to have 
been issued? Its attack was to be contingent on the success 
of the 2nd Gds. Bde. Who was to be the authority for 
proclaiming the success or failure of that Brigadez Exper- 
ience and our manuals both teach that orders with “ ifs ” 
in them are to be avoided, and here was an order with a 
big, though maybe camouflaged, “ if” in it. 

Such thoughts are for the guidance of future generations 
and are no aspersion on the gallant officers and men who, 
at the cost of 171 casualties, succeeded in reaching their 
objective and setting an ever-memorable example of courage 
in the first action of their Regiment. 
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EARTHWORKS, WHETHER TRENCHES OR BREASTWORKS, ARE 
nothing new, as we know from Marlborough’s campaigns 
or the Peninsular War. The main difference experienced 
in the Great War was the length of time spent in the 
trenches. The Welsh Guards divided their time between 
tours of duty in the trenches, front line or reserve, and in 
periods of rest or training, sometimes in reserve close 
behind the line, occasionally in reserve twenty or more 
miles away. The object of this chapter is to give a picture 
of the life led by the Welsh Guards during some of their 
many tours of duty and periods of rest between September 
1915 and August 1918, when the Advance to Victory began. 


FRONT-LINE RELIEFS 


On 23 October, 1915, the Welsh Guards relieved 
the rst Coldstream Guards in the trenches of the Hohen- | 
zollern Redoubt, S.W. of La Bassée, and the relief is worth 


mentioning as the first front-line relief undertaken by the 
Battalion. 


“When I joined the Battalion on the 20 October, I 
found that the P.O.W. Coy had lost all its officers at Loos 
and had been casually officered since then. 
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“The Battalion was distributed about the ruins of 
Vermelles, which were continually shelled by the enemy. 
The P.O.W. Coy was some way from Battalion H.Q, in 
the battered and wrecked houses that surrounded a green. 
It was while inspecting kits on this green that the mist 
which hung over the country lifted and enabled me to see 
for the first time what sort of country we were in: it looked 
a desolate plain, with a few heaps of slag from coal-pits. 

“The company paraded on the green, full packs, gas 
masks, an extra bandolier of ammunition, and a propor- 
tional allotment of fifty steel helmets which had been 
issued to the Battalion and were to be worn by sentries. 
We then marched to Headquarters where the Battalion 
assembled, and picked up guides. Companies set off for 
the line at intervals of some minutes. 

“Tt was a bright moonlight night, with a faint distant 
haze—a ghostly kind of a haze—and there was np movement 
to be seen, and no skyline—we seemed to be marching 
towards nothing; but outside the empty field of our vision 
there was a noise, far-away cannon, rumbles of French 
75's and occasionally a whine overhead as a big shell passed 
on its journey. 

“The flat chalky plain was covered with rank grass, and 
I can remember the muffled tramp on the hard ground, and 
the swish of the men’s feet as they cut through the long 
grass—there was no other distinguishable sound within the 
world we could see. 

“The moon deceived us with its brightness, revealing 
distances that were false, and the mist, an accomplice, 
enveloped us so softly that we did not know it was there: 
grey mounds and banks showed up ahead and on our 
flanks. With surprising suddenness we were made aware 
of human presences. While skirting one of the mounds a 
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glint of light would show through a crack in the earth— 
it was a dug-out. Or, on approaching a bank it would 
open into a wriggling, shallow, tumbled trench, and a 
motionless shadow would move and speak! Everything 
was unexpected; we went into a slight dip where there was 
a hedge and what looked like a gateway leading into a 
narrow cutting. This was a communication trench. 

“ Here we paused as the company formed into single file 
to begin, seemingly, an endless journey along the twisting 
trench which was so deep I could not see over the top. 
Eventually we came to a cross trench, with troops and 
dug-outs: they told us we were in the third line. And so 
to the second line, and finally to the firing-line. 

“Here we were met by more guides who led each 
platoon to the post it had to relieve, and the relief was 
carried out without confusion, though with a certain 
amount of mental uncertainty. 

“The line was very odd—we occupied trenches that 
were partly new British and partly old German trenches 
and seemed to face both ways. Although we were there 
three days I don’t believe anyone could have given an 
approximate sketch of our position in relation to the 
enemy’s, and I never knew where Battalion H.Q. were— 
they were vaguely stated to be in a pit.” 


The actual routine of trench life did not vary much 
whether the sector held was at Ypres or Arras or on the 
Somme, but there was plenty of variation in the details of 
relief and in the incidents of the tours. 

For instance, near Laventie, in 1916, the line consisted of 
breastworks and there were no communication trenches. 
Here, thanks to the willows lining the dykes, supplemented 


by canvas screens, movement by daylight was possible 
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MARCHING TO LINE 
behind the front line for runners or small parties, and 


platoon commanders were able to go up and reconnoitre 
in daylight before taking over. 

To avoid congestion and casualties, companies on nearing 
the forward area usually moved at a hundred yards distance 
between platoons, and, on reaching the H.Q. of the 
battalion which they were about to relieve, picked up 
guides. These H.Q. always looked much the same; a 
crowd of men and a litter of boxes, sacks and odds and 
ends; a fretful officer who came forward and asked what 
part of the line you were for and was always put out, 
whatever your answer; no lights but the glow of cigarettes, 
the flash of a match, and dim forms moving, with the noise 
of restive horses, impatient drivers, men calling for a 
comrade, laughter, chat—none of it loud, but distinct and 
startling in the silent night. Silence and the noises that 
broke it were fantastic: the distant pop of a rifle, the sudden 
busy ripples and pops from a machine-gun, the whine of a 
shell overhead. 

Shells and bullets made different noises according to the 
distance they had travelled, and you seldom heard the 
discharge of the rifle or gun that was fired at you. Bullets 
from a great distance whispered; nearer they swished; close 
they cracked like a whip. Small shells usually came with 
a swish and a crash—a whiz-bang: a kind of drawn-out 
groaning sound, not long, and a thundering “ whump "—a 
5°9: a deep rumble approaching and retreating to end in a 
distant “herrumph ”—one of the biggest kind. Over- 
head you got anything from the soprano whine of small 
shells to the deep bass growl of a monster. 

The Company Commander marched with his leading 
platoon and, on arriving at the trench, he went to Company 
H.Q. to get “the news” from the outgoing Company 
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Commander. This meant a whisky and soda, or a cup of 
tea or cocoa, and cigarettes, while the outgoing Com- 
mander told what had happened: if the enemy had been 
annoying or not; which points had been “ strafed” by the 
artillery, or were taped by his snipers; what work was 
being done or should be started immediately. 

There was usually, at Company H.Q., a copy of Trench 
Standing Orders and a sketch map of the sector, as well as 
a diary and receipts for trench stores to be handed over. 


TRENCH STORES 


The Company Sergeant-Major was responsible for 
checking the trench stores, sometimes a junior officer 
would accompany him and there was always a considerable 
quantity of them: shovels, picks, sandbags, latrine buckets, 
duck-boards, barbed wire and French wire, iron-screw 
pickets, gumboots, petrol tins, anything from 50 to 100 
boxes of S.A.A. bombs and rifle grenades. When the list 
of stores, which was in duplicate, had been checked, it was 
taken to the Company Commander to sign. _ 

Meanwhile, perhaps, the outgoing Company Com- 
mander would take his opposite number round ‘the trench 
to show him some new work, or a point in the enemy line 
that required watching, and while this was going on 
platoon and section commanders were similarly meeting 
and taking over their localities and posts. When all this 
was done the outgoing company moved off and left the 
garrison to begin the business of the night. 


1 Tron-screw pickets were invented to avoid the noise of hammering. 
They could be screwed silently into the ground and were made in two 
lengths, long and short. 
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SENTRY POSTS 


The first duty of a relieving company was to take over 
the sentry posts. A sentry post consisted of an N.C.O. 
and six men. This never varied throughout the war, as 
Company Commanders preferred to reduce the number 
af posts to reducing the number of men in each post. If 
posts could not be taken over, the Commanding Officer 
was informed; dispositions were then modified, or a party 
from a reserve company was attached to make up the 
number of men required. 

When the relieving troops arrived the garrison were 
already standing to, with double sentries posted. The 
incoming N.C.O. with his six men was led to the post 
by his guide, and he at once detailed two men to relieve the 
sentries. These two men fixed bayonets and mounted the 
fire-step as they were, without removing their packs. 
The outgoing sentries stood down. 

The remaining men of the outgoing section then took 
their rifles from the rack, which was fixed to the side of the 
fire-bay at some handy spot, made way for the incoming 
men, and unfixed bayonets. The incoming men fixed 
bayonets and placed their rifles in the rack: they were 
then free to slip off their packs and dispose them in the 
shelters. 

A “ confab ” took place between the N.C.O.s; the newly- 
posted sentries and the other men of the post listened. The 
outgoing N.C.O. explained everything he knew about the 
enemy: the direction of the German sentry posts opposite, 
their machine-gun emplacements, their snipers’ posts, the 
condition of the enemy wire, and our own wire—anything 
unusual or noteworthy about No Man’s Land. He also 
passed on any orders he might have received, pointed out 
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where the boxes of spare ammunition and bombs were 
placed, and stated the amount they contained. When he 
had done this he was ready to go and join his platoon. 
_ Trenches were not always like the diagrams one sees in 
books. Sometimes they were just a line, slightly wiggly, 
with fire-steps at intervals. At Laventie the breastworks 
were more on the pattern of the diagrams, with deep fire- 
bays, but not always with parados.1 Within this deep 
fire-bay little shelters had been constructed where the men 
could store their packs and sleep—they were low, like dog 
kennels, with sides of sandbags and roofs of corrugated 
tin; effective shelters from rain, none from shell-fire. But 
men did not sleep in them at night; if they had no work 
they usually dozed on the fire-step. 

Double sentries were always posted at night; they stood 
on the fire-step looking over the parapet. In daytime a 
single sentry only sat on the fire-step and watched No 
Man’s Land through a periscope or a small mirror fixed 
to the bayonet on his rifle. In fog sentries were doubled 
and relieved every two hours. 

A Company Commander was eaponaibls for the defence 
and maintenance of his section of trench. Work was 
carried on during the night under the supervision of officers 
and N.C.O.s, but night and day—when everybody rested 
—there was always one officer and one N.C.O. on duty 
patrolling the trench. They were relieved at intervals, but 
if the line was a series of disconnected posts an officer 
remained in a forward post all through the day without 
relief; in such cases the Company Commander could 
always contrive an observation post from which he or his 
C.S.M. could keep constant watch over his line. 


1 A parados is a bank of earth constructed to give protection against 
reverse fire and the back burst of high explosive shells. 
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WORK 


When the sentries had been relieved and the remaining 
men had taken over their shelter and got rid of their packs, 
retaining their rifles and equipment, they were divided into 
working and fatigue parties. 

Working parties laboured at the trenches or breastworks 
which were always crumbling or being knocked down by 
shell-fire, or at the wire where it had been damaged or was 
found to be thin—and on the everlasting problem of mud. 
(The Great War was fought against the Germans and mud.) 
During the first night in the line a company could seldom 
do more than carry on the work of the outgoing company 
until “Stand to,” an hour before it got light. Trench 
work was always a problem. It required many different 
kinds of material,’ and this meant large carrying parties, 
so what with the parties carrying and the parties digging, 
building and wiring, defence against attack might easily 
fall to the sentries alone. Also Company Commanders 
had conflicting ideas on how work should be carried on, 
how designed and its degree of importance. 

Fatigue parties were also required after the first night to 
bring up rations from Battalion H.Q., a cross-road or some 
place easily accessible for the limbers. Water drawn from 
the Battalion water-carts or from pumps behind the line 
had to be carried and stored in petrol tins. These fatigue 
parties and many of the working parties were found from 
the platoon or company in reserve. 

1 E.g.—A frames—duck-boards—sandbags. Duck-boards, officially 
known as trench boards, were wooden gratings used to give a firm 


footing in trenches or on tracks. A frames were pieces of wood nailed 
together like an inverted y and used for revetting trenches, 
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“ STAND TO” 


Every man, rifle in hand, stood to his appointed fire 
position for one hour when it was getting light. As soon 
as it was fully light “Stand down” was ordered and 
breakfasts eaten; single sentries were then posted. “ Stand 
to” occurred again at dusk, when double sentries were 
posted. Sometimes in daytime when there was a thick fog, 
“ Stand to”’ was ordered, but usually in such circumstances 
double sentries sufficed. 

After breakfast—rifle inspection by platoon commanders, 
and the men not on sentry duty were free to sleep, which 
they did until mid-day. During the morning the Company 
Commander would inspect his line and determine what 
work he considered essential for the next night—parapets, 
fire-steps, drainage, duck-boards, dug-outs and, at Laventie, 
the kitchen. If the line was a quiet one, the breakfasts, 
dinners and teas of the company were cooked over a trough 
type of fire, and the dixies taken round to platoons as 
though they were in camp. But there were sectors where 
this could not be done, and men had to cook their own food 
on Tommy’s cookers,’ or it was brought in cooked. 

One of the most important things in the Company 
Commander’s inspection was the cleanliness of the trench, 
which was regarded in the same way as a permanent camp. 
At one time, early in the war, men were in the habit of 
throwing anything they did not want into No Man’s 
Land, especially “ bully-beef” tins, and the result was 
stench and millions of flies. So empty sandbags were hung 
up on the sides of the trench as receptacles for refuse, and 
the men were responsible for cleaning up their section of 


1Tommy’s cookers were small tins of solidified methylated spirit. 
They could be carried in the equipment and lit anywhere. 
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trench. The bags were emptied by the sanitary squad. 
Each company had its sanitary squad, whose duty was to 
keep the latrine slits in order and empty the latrine buckets. 
The N.C.O. in charge of the squad selected a place behind 
the line where a pit was dug and the contents of the buckets 
emptied every night. 


WIRE 


The Company Commander’s inspection would include 
the barbed wire, although this was also inspected at night 
by personal reconnaissance. Work on wiring, to be 
effective, had to be carefully planned and organized. 
Barbed wire was nasty stuff to handle. It was wound 
round a rough drum and was heavy; the man holding the 
drum could only unwind it slowly, and it came away in 
loops to curl round the legs of the unwary. Thick heavy 
gloves were usually on charge amongst the trench stores, 
but uniform and flesh suffered just the same. To put out 
an entanglement where there was none was the easiest 
task: iron-screw pickets were put up first, and the wiring 
men followed. But repairing wire or thickening it meant 
moving about in the dark amidst existing strands of the 
treacherous stuff, which, however careful the men might be, 
caught their clothing and tripped them up. 

It was well to do wiring on a windy night, as it was 
impossible to avoid noise. 

All work was covered by a party lying out in No Man’s 
Land, as the wiring party worked with its rifle slung and 
could not be expected to keep watch itself. Covering 
parties were also sent out when work was being done on 
the trench parapet, unless the sentry posts were advantage- 
ously placed and No Man’s Land was wide. 
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COVER 


Life in the forward zone met dangers other than 
shelling. We have mentioned the low, dog-kennel 
shelters of the Laventie front line which afforded cover 
from the rain but were very cramped: they were also, at 
times, dangerous. As a protection against shell splinters 
the tin roofs were covered with sandbags, and on one 
occasion the extra weight of rain caused the roof to collapse. 
One man was killed and the rest only just escaped suffo- 
cation. 

In cold weather there was an issue of coke, and men 
were tempted to take a brazier into the shelter, which 
filled the place with fumes. Coke fumes may not be fatal, 
but charcoal fumes are: fortunately the issue of charcoal 
was small and rare. 

These low shelters were difficult to clean and to inspect, 
and were often lousy. They were usually in the front line 
but sometimes in the Battalion reserve line, as at Ypres and 
Laventie, though, for reserves, farms were more usual. 
Brigade reserve was a different matter: at Ypres there were 
the cellars, and on the left sector of the Salient there were 
spacious dug-outs burrowed in the bank of the canal. 
Near Brielen there were some concrete shelters, long and 
narrow and capable of taking half the Company, but for 
some reason we were not supposed to use them, and never 
did for sleeping purposes. It was not until just before the 
first Somme battles that we found deep dug-outs which 
we could use. These dug-outs were usually made by the 
tunnelling companies, Royal Engineers, who sunk an 
oblique shaft from the forward side of the trench and 
hollowed out a chamber at the bottom of it. Most of 
them were capable of holding a platoon, were fitted with 
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sleeping-bunks and were quite safe so long as the entrance 
was not blown in, but the atmosphere became very foul 
down below. 

There was a school of thought which held that dug-outs 
in the front line were dangerous because, although they 
saved casualties, it was difficult to get their garrisons out 
quickly in cases of attack. Even after the British had 
come to realize their value in saving life, they were not 
used in the foremost line, and we never made use of concrete, 
though experience tended to show that the concrete shelters 
known as “ Pill Boxes,”! of which the Germans made 
such use at Ypres and which held a section or a machine- 
gun detachment, were the answer to the difficulty of getting 
the front-line garrisons out quickly. 

Another objection to dug-outs was the danger of gas. 
The density of gas will make it drift down into the dug-outs 
and, under a gas attack, turn them into death-traps. 

The men had their masks, but as an additional and 
necessary caution curtains saturated with glycerine mixture 
were fixed at the entrance. Outside the entrances of most 
dug-outs or shelters were to be found rough rifle-racks 
protected from the rain by mackintosh sheets. 


COMPANY H.Q. 


Trench life was ordered by common sense. Officers 
and men soon realized that the trench was the same as a 
billet inasmuch as they had to occupy it for a considerable 
time and to organize it for health and comfort. Company 


1 These Pill Boxes were able to withstand almost any bombardment, 
and being built with loopholes, close to the ground level, their garrisons 
were always ready to open fire instantaneously. The usual method of 
deaiing with them in attack was to engage them with fire (or smoke) 
from the front, and work around to the entrance at the back. 
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CASUALTIES 


H.Q., with its signallers, telephone and runners, in shelter 

or dug-out, was usually in a central position, though not 

always in the front line. Safety and accessibility were the 

chief factors in selecting a site, as it was a nerve centre— 

the advanced post of all communication. A sentry was 

always mounted there and outside was a notice-board on 
which orders and information were posted. 


STRETCHER-BEARERS 


Near Company H.Q. were the company stretcher- 
bearers, who had an easy time as a rule, being excused all 
fatigues. On the other hand, when there was a bombard- 
ment they had a poor time, but they never shirked, and 
were among the most gallant men of the Battalion. If 
circumstances permitted, one stretcher was always in the 
front line. 

When casualties occurred they were brought to Company 
H.Q. and carried, as soon as possible—which sometimes 
was not till after dark—to Battalion H.Q., near which the 
Medical Officer’s Aid Post was usually situated. Some- 
times casualties accumulated at Company H.Q. and the 
Company Commander would send a special message to 
the Medical Officer asking for assistance. Every attempt 
_ was made to get the dead back to a central burial ground, 
but if this was impossible the soldier was buried where he 
fell and his effects collected to be sent to his relations. 
After an attack arrangements for the burial of the dead 
were usually made by Corps H.Q. unless the Battalion 
happened to remain in the vicinity, when it searched 
the ground and buried its own dead in one grave, as at 
Ginchy in 1916 and Gouzeaucourt in 1917. At the 
beginning of the war each man had one identity disc, but 
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later on a second was issued with the idea that one should 
be left on the body—unfortunately both were often 
removed. The Chaplain read the funeral service either in 
the front line or in the back area, and the Pioneers made 
wooden crosses which were erected over the graves of the 
Fallen. : 


WEAPONS 


As already recorded the Welsh Guards arrived in France 
organized in four rifle companies, with a Machine Gun 
Section of four guns as a part of Battalion H.Q. Immed- 
iately after arrival in France this section was taken away 
from the Battalion and put into a Brigade Company with 
the sections of the other three Battalions of the 3rd Gds. 
Bde., and the Battalion was issued with light automatics 
(Lewis guns) on the scale of two per company, increased 
by the end of the war to four. In 1917 these Brigade 
Machine Gun Companies were formed into the Guards 
Machine Gun Regiment. 

When war broke out the British Army was not well 
equipped for trench warfare, but by the time that the 
Welsh Guards arrived in France the deficiencies were being 
made good. It is interesting to note that General Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien had done his best to introduce | 
grenade practice at Aldershot before the war, but failed on 
account of expense. The first bomb introduced in France 
was a makeshift contrived by the Engineers—a jam tin and a 
fuse which was used in early 1915. By the time the Welsh 
Guards arrived it had been discarded and the “ Bethune 
Bomb,” like a bit of gas-pipe, was in use. There was also 
a “‘ War Office” bomb on a stick, with white streamers ; 
a long and a short “ Hales” grenade; a flash bomb like 
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a medium-sized vegetable marrow, with a string on the 
end which had to be pulled. But the Mills was becoming 
the universal bomb or hand grenade. The Hales survived 
for a long time as the rifle grenade, until a rod attachment 
turned the Mills bomb into a rifle grenade. (There was also 
a cup attachment fitting on the muzzle of the rifle for the 
purpose of steadying the Mills bomb, and holding the 
spring in a position of safety). A box or two of bombs 
(12 to a box) were kept in every sentry post: but rifle 
grenades were not plentiful, and having a tendency to 
cause barrel bursts had to be fired from a special rifle with 
wire or cord whipped round the barrel. Every man had 
to know how to throw a bomb. When the Battalion 
was training at Arques bombers were specialists attached 
to the Battalion H.Q. with bomber badges on their arms: 
they were returned to their companies when the Battalion 
went to Ypres (1916). 

We started the war with no trench mortars. The first 
to appear—an iron pipe—was more dangerous to the 
firer than the enemy, and it was not until early in 1916 
that the first effective mortar came into our line, the 
Vickers mortar, a very small, short-muzzled gun, no bigger 
than a toy, which fired a round bomb attached to a short 
steel rod or bar; the rod was inserted in the muzzle of the 
gun, and the bomb exploded either on contact or with a 
time fuse. The Vickers was an excellent mortar. Later, 
however, in 1916, the Stokes gun was issued. This was 
a tube, and the shell, with the firing charge fixed to its 
base, was dropped down it to strike the firing-pin at 
the bottom and so be discharged. The shell exploded 
on contact, and with trained men this gun was capable of 
very rapid bursts of fire. From 1916 onwards a Trench 
Mortar Company armed with Stokes guns, manned by 
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Guardsmen, and, like the Machine Gun Company, rather 
out of touch with the Battalion, formed part of each 
Infantry Brigade. In 1916 other large trench mortars, 
with R.A. personnel, were attached to the Division and 
appeared in the trenches. 


OBSERVERS 


Other individuals to be found in the trench were observers 
—the evolution of the original snipers. They started under 
the orders of the Adjutant and a sniping officer, but the 
Brigade soon laid its hand upon them. The Battalion, 
however, always maintained a small observer unit of three 
or four men for itself. They made themselves incon- 
spicuous observation posts, either in the front line or more 
often just behind it. They had telescopes, maps and note- 
books, and their duty was to keep a definite portion of 
the enemy defences under observation and report any 
movement or work which they saw. These men worked, 
of course, in daylight, and, becoming familiar with their 
section, they could spot any new trench work, new paths 
or tracks that were being made, the helmets of sentries, 
the position of trench mortars and of Company and 
Battalion H.Q. -all kinds of information which sentries 
could not obtain. They watched the enemy wire, too, 
as it was important to know if he—the enemy—had cut 
any of it. 

To sum up, the duty of a company in the line was to 
observe and fight, to keep arms clean and ready for instant 
use, to maintain the trench in a fighting and sanitary 
condition and to provide for shelter, rest and food. 
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A TOUR OF DUTY—CORPS RESERVE TO FRONT LINE . 


It was pointed out at the beginning of this chapter 
how the Battalion divided its time between tours of duty 
in the trenches, front-line or reserve, and periods of rest or 
training behind the lines when in Corps or Army Reserve. 
The length of a tour of duty in the line varied. At Laventie 
battalions were two days in the front line and two days 
in support—Brigade Reserve, as it is called to-day—and 
after twelve days of this exchange between battalions 
the whole Brigade went into billets, a Divisional Reserve 
at La Gorgue some miles behind the front line, for six 
days. 

In the Ypres Salient the Battalion held the front line for 
four days and then went back into the ruins of Ypres as 
Brigade Reserve for four days; then into the front line 
and back into Brigade Reserve again, a total of sixteen 
days in the forward area before going back to Poperinghe, 
where it remained in Divisional Reserve for eight days. 
At Arras, in 1918, the Battalion was ten days in the forward 
area and four days in Arras in Divisional Reserve. Thus 
it will be seen that the forward troops were distributed 
in depth. Behind those in Divisional Reserve were others 
in Corps Reserve, and in the distant back area, maybe 
twenty miles away, others in Army Reserve. _ 

The life of the soldier in Corps or Army Reserve will 
be dealt with later, but it may be helpful to give at this 
point the diary of a company during a move in March 
1916, from Corps Reserve at Wormhoudt to the front line 
in the Ypres Salient. 

“* Sunday.—We marched this morning at 8 a.m. after 
rather a scramble, and the usual misadventure with the 
messcart—the horse bolted and stuck fast in a hedge. 
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The country we passed through was flat, with occasional 
solitary gentle hills and villages on top of them. The 
roads were very bad. The sun did its best and shone most 
of the day, but there was snow and sleet in quick showers. 
The men did pretty well, with the drums ahead and the 
cookers and the transport trailing behind. And so we 
passed into Belgium to a permanent camp. 

“ Nothing I write will describe the sort of place it is. 
We are in a mixture of tents and canvas huts round a 
farm-house, in what was a hop-field, now transformed 
into a sea of mud, soft and slushy. Narrow planks are 
laid down to walk on. They are sunk several inches in 
the mud and not easy to find—and the whole Battalion 
had to come into camp from the road in single file! 

“ These moves are amusing, in some ways. We started 
a picnic in our hut, a scratch affair of bread and butter, 
sardines and Bovril. Suddenly in comes the C.O. and 
hung about the door with nothing to say. After a time 
he asked where we got the food, and we then found out 
that he had had nothing, and by the look of things would 
get nothing, and so after much invitation he sat down 
to sardines and tea. The huge Headquarters Staff, bigger 
than any company, was unable to produce a crust of 
bread for his sustenance! | 

“ Monday.—At 7 a.m., in a snow-storm, the Company 
marched into the baths at Poperinghe. The town is a 
good two miles away, and the baths not very good—two 
smallish tanks, not more than six inches of water which 
is only changed once in three hours. The men received 
a change of under-clothing, their old ones being handed 
in for washing and de-lousing in a ‘ baking machine.’ 

“ Tuesday—After a cold night, the new draft of men to 
throw bombs arrived. 
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‘ Wednesday.—A route march. The snow was thick | 
on the ground but the sun was out. A three-hour tramp 
did us good. | 

* Thursday.—Route march. 

“ Friday—Route march. In the afternoon revolver 
practice for officers. | 

“* Saturday.—A party of officers had to get up early for 
a trench repairing and building lesson. They slopped 
about in six inches of mud for several hours, and when 
all were wet and cold the Engineer decided it was too bad 
to do any useful work. 

.““ Sunday.—This morning the trench class was ordered 
to parade at 8.30 a.m.—the Battalion had a Church Parade 
—but the class waited in vain for an instructor, and left 
at 9.15, having done nothing. This afternoon, a lecture 
on gas—it was in the Grenadier Camp, in a tiny hut, the 
atmosphere as bad as the gas being lectured on by a 
Scot of Scots. 

“* Monday.—Lecture on Lewis gun. This afternoon had 
a gas-helmet parade. 

“* Tuesday.—Route march. 

“ Wednesday.—Up with the lark 6 a.m. and the Battalion 
marched at 9 a.m. A party left behind to look after the 
loading of blankets only got away at noon. The march 
to our new camp took two ‘hours. It is much better than 
the last; all men are in huts, and the camp is laid out in 
a wood (near Poperinghe). The whole countryside is 
alive with soldiers, and if you keep a sharp look-out you 
see, here and there, a monster gun sticking its ugly snout 
out of a harmless-looking wood, or the side of a house. 
Quite near the camp is a six inch and a twelve inch, but I 
believe they are only fired in big engagements. 

“ This is the busiest part of the front I have been in. A 
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constant stream of traffic goes along the road, men on 
horses, carts, wagons, motor cars and lorries. Aeroplanes, 
in numbers, buzz round: captive balloons are like steady 
black dots in the sky. There are many civilians round here 
too—dirty-looking people who speak pidgin English, 
and live on the Army by carrying round eatables, such as 
chocolate and apples at a penny apiece. 

“ Thursday.—Not up too early, and a fairly comfortable 
night. A little drill this morning, for an hour. To-night 
we go up to the cellars of Ypres. 

“ Friday.—I have seen this most extraordinary place for 
the first time, and our entrance to it was extraordinary, 
for we came BY TRAIN—all lights out of course— 
and at a cautious pace. We detrained and marched to 
our cellars by platoons. The troops we were relieving 
had not moved out, and would not go until midnight, 
sO we waited, sitting against the ruined houses for nearly 
four hours. 

“To see a whole town in ruins is like being in an enor- 
mous churchyard. There is not a single house with a roof 
on it, and not a room with four whole walls. At the end 
of the town furthest from the enemy you can still follow 
the plan of the houses up to the top floors, but there are 
not many like that, only in two or three streets. Chief 
amongst the well preserved is the prison, with good walls 
on the ground floor and all untouched underground. It 
is the only place where one can sleep above ground. As 
you get more into the town, the standing walls get shorter 
till they disappear in heaps of brick and dust. 

“No earthquake has ever devastated a town in such 
fashion. The Cathedral struggles gallantly to retain the 
title ofruins. One side of the tower stands to a good height 
with a corner turret almost perfect, and the entrance with 
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an untouched Christ over the door. But, in other places 
the ruined walls are half their original height and, in 
some, are battered down into huge mounds of stone. 
Of the inside, nothing remains—just broken pillars lying 
flat, and powdered stone. The same with the Cloth Hall. 
For the rest of the town, the roads—cleared for traffic— 
run between embankments of broken brick. 

“Act night, and there was a bright moon last night, 
the town has a weird appearance. No lights, no sign of 
life, no sound from the ghostly ruins, but along the roads 
parties of men shuffling over the thick dust, with just a 
litle murmur of conversation. And then, suddenly, 
comes a rumble in the distance, growing into a rattle, 
a jangle and crash, as a column of limbers, each drawn 
by six horses, comes trotting along the uneven road. The 
noise they make dies away—all is quiet, except for the 
shuffling men and faint murmuring of conversation. 

“We slept in the prison, four in a cell, after seeing the 
Company into their cellars shortly after midnight. The 
Germans sent in some large shells during the night, but 
they are fairly quiet for the moment—and the place. 

“ Saturday—We decided to change our lodgings as 
the prison air was poisonous! We looked about in the 
afternoon and found a cellar and, above, four almost perfect 
walls of a room—one side half down—which we annexed 
and cleaned out. We slept in the cellar last night and we 
eat in the room above. 

“ To-night I am taking up a fatigue party’ to some- 
where near the front line. 


“ Sunday.—I got back from the fatigue at four this 
a oy 22 a Propper Company was in existence in the Brigade at 


this time, fatigue parties were drawn from the Battalion in reserve to 
work in the front line. This was customary all through the war. 
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morning. The job was to deepen a small trench just 
behind the firing-line, but though we had to stand in the 
open, I could not get much idea of the country. Contrary 
to what I expected it seems undulating, not flat. At this 
part of the line, we hold a decided hill and on the near 
side of it I came across the first sensible series of dug-outs 
I have seen. They were occupied and made by Engineers 
and you enter them by a shaft which takes you twenty 
feet below ground. The only drawback is that the air 
gets very heavy, but they are shell-proof and can shelter 
three hundred men standing, so they said. I went there to 
find the Engineer to whom I had to report and discovered 
him dining with several others in a comfortable little room, 
with the servants’ kitchen next door. 

“Tt is a tiresome business watching men dig at night: 
everything goes so slow, and it is difficult to finish up 
your job tidily. Not having any definite orders, I went 
on till 3 a.m. and then closed. There was not a great 
deal of firing: what there was, was by machine-guns. 

“* Monday.—Shelling has been continuous all day. The 
Company had two casualties, both slight. The weather 
continues good. Needless to say, no one roams about the 
town. 

“ Tuesday.—Last night was an interesting experience 
in men’s temperaments. The shelling was very close 
to our cellar all through yesterday afternoon and evening. 
Of our Company officers, one frankly declared he was 
scared and remained in the cellar; another became excited 
and inclined to shout and get angry; but the third was 
one of those treasures who never become ruffled—he is 
always slow and deliberate, never hurries in speech or 
action, does not talk a great deal, and hates exercise. 


Some people call him ‘the elegant,’ which he is not, 
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although he has a lot of clothes and baggage. He is tall, 
‘with a stoop, has red hair, a bad shaped moustache, and 
he wears glasses—a pleasant but ugly face, and ungainly, 
weak figure. He declares he is frightened and I think he 
is, but he never alters his manner and is most comforting.” 

(That night the Battalion left the cellars of Ypres and took 
over the front line. The diary continues with a description of 
that particular tour of duty, first in the support line—or Battalion 
Reserve, as it would be called now—and then in the firing-line. 
There were exceptional circumstances in this tour of front-line 
duty, as the defences were in a deplorable condition.) 

“We came into support trench, leaving the town at 
10 p.m.—everyone in rather a ‘ windy’ condition. Dene, 
O.C. Company, although an old South African soldier 
and with the experience of Loos and other places at the 
beginning of the war, has never been in a trench and what 
with the novelty and the shelling, was a bit fluffed—but 
he was not too unpleasant. We got into the trench and 
immediately fell foul, as the inexperienced always do, of 
the orders as applied to the real situation. Dene had 
been told by the C.O. that he must work all night and 
could sleep all day, and so began to fuss about doing 
some work before he found out what work was necessary 
—not an easy matter in an unknown trench in the middle 
ofthe night. Seeing that he was in no mood to be reasoned 
with and that a strained position was imminent, Menzies 
rose most gallantly to the situation and suggested all sorts 
of occupations. Men were hurriedly put to work regard- 
less of the usefulness of their labour and there was some 
confusion in the trench. In the midst of it came the 
inevitable order to supply working parties for Engineers 
and a carrying party for rations which took away most of 
the Company. It was wet and cold. 
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““ Wednesday.—The whole Company was again on 
fatigue last night, but no officer was to accompany them 
to the front line—Insole despatched them from the Engineers’ 
dump, and Dene, Menzies and myself held the almost 
empty trench. Dene wanted to go up to the front line 
to see what work was to be done before we took it over, 
and I said I would go too. The communication trench 
to the front line is merely a long, winding and very shallow 
ditch, affording cover in some places but most of it over- 
looked from the ridge in possession of the enemy. There 
are boards to walk on, but long stretches of these are 
under water. There was fine rain falling and the night 
was very dark. We floundered through the trench and 
got soaked before we reached the front line. The front- 
line trench was very wet and the parapet low. On the 
whole an uncomfortable trench, with a terrific lot of work 
to be done on the parapet before it is safe. 


COMPANY IN FRONT LINE 


“ Thursday to Saturday—We went into the front line 
on the night of the 22nd. It was pitch dark, no moon 
till late, and the sky overcast and the men all decidedly 
‘windy.’ These men are only nervous of the unknown, 
and although they had been to the front line before on 
fatigue, it was a strange place to them; the stories of it were 
not encouraging and they had seen enough to know it 
was pretty bad. 

“The march down the communication trench was 
slow—they fell about in the dark, and kept passing up 
word that they had lost touch in the rear. However, we 
got in, and I left my platoon to be posted by the sergeant 
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while I looked after the Lewis guns. We were soon 
plunging about in the mud up to the knee. 

“This front line is really a double line, one trench 
about fifty yards behind the other. The only dug-outs 
are in the second line and just sufficient for half the 
Company, so the wretched men in the front line have 
no shelter of any sort and not a dry spot anywhere. We 
gave the men half an hour to settle down and then, full 
of zeal, got them ready for work. No one had seen 
the trench, except at night, when it was difficult to see 
exactly what work should be done. The one evident 
thing was to heighten the parapet, but to do that sand- 
bags were necessary and there were scarcely a hundred in 
the trench. For any work, shovels are essential and it 
was so dark and they had been left so scattered that we 
could not find more than half a dozen. All we could 
do was to put a small party to work and use up what 
material we had. But Dene, in obedience to orders, 
had the whole Company in the front trench and there 
they stood, wretchedly cold, doing nothing, and we, 
having endless discussions on what should be done, know- 
ing perfectly well that nothing could be done. 

“Fortunately, we had been very late relieving, as we 
had been told to wait for gumboots from Brigade H.Q., 
and they were hours behind time. Actually we only 
started to try to work about 2 a.m. and so the C.O. found 
us at 4 a.m.—crowds of men standing about doing nothing. 
I am bound to say the confusion in the trench looked 
immense. He was furious, and ordered everyone to start 
draining the trench and to go on tills a.m. 

“With a dozen shovels only twelve men could work. 
But the C.O. was in no mood for explanations and departed 
along the line to the next Company. So we spent another 
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wretched hour and then stood to arms. At that moment 
a carrying party arrived with rations, and as no fires were 
to be lic during daylight and no one was to move about 
in the trench, it was important to get them distributed. 
Parties were put on this job, when back came the C.O. 
raving because everyone was not standing to arms! 

“Tt was a nightmare night, and in the afternoon the 
C.O. sent round a memo, written by his own fair hand, 
blaming all officers for what he called ‘lack of trench 
discipline.’ He blamed us for not organizing work, for 
having rations served out at ‘Stand to,’ for not looking 
after the comfort of our men and heaven knows what 
else. : 

“ But, having seen the place by daylight and collected 
the shovels which were scattered about all over the country, 
we were able to do some work the next night—we went 
right through from 7 in the evening till “ Stand to’ at 4.30 
next morning. We were relieved about 11 p.m. that 
night and marched back to Brigade Reserve in the Ypres 
cellars.” 


The difficulty of this particular tour was due to lack 
of reconnaissance before taking over. The evil reputation 
of “ The Salient ” was no fable: the water-logged condition 
of the country made the building and digging of trenches 
difficult, and to this difficulty must be added the constant 
activity of an enemy holding all the high ground into 
which the wedge-shaped salient thrust itself. Work 
required more thought and careful preparation there than 
in other sectors of the British front. The Battalion was 
to discover the sympathetic understanding which the 
Second Army Staff extended towards them; material 
was lavished on troops in the Salient, and indents which 
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would have shocked other Army Engineers were met 
without question. 

There were not many days in the forward area when 
the crack of a rifle or the burst of a shell was not heard, yet 
there were some even in the Ypres Salient. On the 
British front in France there were a few quiet sectors— 
many more on the French front—where casualties were 
rare and men walked boldly over the top to the front line 
or exposed themselves in it. Even in the worst sectors 
and tours the roar of artillery was not continuous, and with 
luck a company or battalion might avoid casualties. 

The artillery of both sides usually worked on a pro- 
gramme of ammunition expenditure and seemed to prefer 
the intervals between meal-times to get through it. But 
whether there was fighting or shelling, whether the 
weather was good or bad, or whether the larks were 
singing and poppies blooming, there was always work, 
as well as instant readiness for action, for a battalion during 
its tour of duty in the front line or reserve. 
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BILLETING 


Life in the forward area, with its continual moves from 
Divisional to Brigade Reserve and back to the front line, 
was, at intervals, interrupted by the Division going into 
Corps or Army Reserve for a period of rest and training. 
When in Divisional or Brigade Reserve, camps and billets 
were definite and known: each company sent an N.C.O. 
and four men ahead to take over, see that everything was 
clean, mark the accommodation of platoons and to meet 
the company as guides. But when the Battalion went 
back into Corps or Army Reserve, an officer and a party 
went in advance to take over unknown billets. The 
procedure was to see the Town Major, who probably 
handed over a sketch map if the billets were in a town, 
but if they were distributed over the countryside the 
officer had to mark the area on his own map. In these 
back areas farms were the most comfortable for the men 
because they were waterproof and there was an abundance 
of straw, but they seldom held more than one platoon 
and were often far apart. Town billeting was the simplest: 
a number of empty houses were usually set aside for troops, 
and a company billet was compact. The men slept on 
bare boards, except when in rare cases bunks of wooden 
frames and rabbit netting had been made. 

Billeting was not a difficult job. Here is a diary note 
of a billeting officer proceeding to Serques when the Guards 
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Division went into Army Reserve thirty miles behind the — 
lines after the third battle of Ypres. 


“I was called at 4 a.m. and started off with my party of 
5 N.C.O.s. We went by train and arrived about 10.30 
a.m. I went to the Town Major's office and was given 
some notes, and I marked my map from one that was 
hung in the office. Then we walked over our area, about 
three miles out of the town, and the fun began. 

“The billets consisted of scattered ae which held 
just half the numbers I had to put in them, and from 
2 p.m. till 6 p.m. I tramped and tramped but could 
not find room. I went back to Serques and applied for 
tents. Had dinner at the pub and found myself a billet. 

“ This morning I had to hustle. Tents arrived by train. 
A young officer arrived with a draft and I collared him 
and his men and so all the tents were pitched and I was 
able to meet the Battalion at 11.30 a.m.” 


REORGANIZATION 


During the first day or two of “rest” all companies 
were busy cleaning up. Equipment, clothes, boots, all 
things had to be seen to. This does not mean that clean- 
liness was neglected in the forward area, but there were 
limits to what could be done: in the back area the standard 
was higher, even trousers had to be creased. 

Early in the war officers and men in many units, through 
force of circumstances, accompanied by the plea of “ active 
service,” were unshaven and dirty. Soon, however, it 
was discovered that care of person was an integral part 
of what is called “ morale,” and cleanliness and shaving 


were insisted upon. After a clean-up, men moved in a 
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TRAINING IN RESERVE 
different way: they seemed to gain additional physical and 


moral vigour. 

Company reorganization was always necessary during 
these “rests.” There was the waste of casualties and 
sickness met in the line by makeshift moving of N.C.O.s 
and men from one section or platoon to another. Also 
there was wear and tear to clothing, equipment and 


material, all of which had to be made good. 


TRAINING 


After the “Clean-Up,” Company Commanders drew 
up a programme of training. Perhaps the first week was 
devoted to drill, starting with squad drill and leading up 
to company drill, with a route march or two and some 
physical jerks. Then followed some company schemes, 
a battalion day and generally a Brigade day. 

While company training was going on, and even while in 
the line, there were always a number of officers, N.C.O.s and 
men away on special courses such as transport and cooking. 

There were difficulties in the way of weapon training, 
except bombing. Trench warfare had concentrated 
attention on bombs and a bombing practice ground was 
an easy place to find and organize. It was easy enough 
to do arm drill even when in Brigade Reserve, but ranges, 
except short ones, required space and were few and far 
between. So the confidence of the men in their rifles 
suffered throughout the British Army. 

Field training was of a general nature. The schemes 
were usually the same—an outpost scheme, or an advance- 
guard. Only once was there any special training for the 
whole Division, and that was before the third battle of 
Ypres. The 3rd Gds. Bde. was at Houtkerque where a 
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training-ground had been laid out with the German 
trenches about to be attacked marked to scale. Orders 
were issued as for the real thing. Barrages were repre- 
sented by flags: artillery and engineer officers collaborated. 
After each battalion had rehearsed its part, the Brigade 
went through the attack no less than six times. 

An interesting part of this training was the reorganization 
of platoons. Since the start of trench warfare new weapons 
had been introduced, and by the time of the battle of the 
Somme men went forward in so-called “ Battle Order ” 
but heavily laden with bombs, rifle grenades, Lewis guns 
and ammunition, not to mention shovels, picks, rockets, 
flares, aeroplane sheets and rations. 

Every man had been through bombing and rifle-grenade 
instruction and each platoon had practised the bombing 
attack along a trench, with bayonet men, throwers and 
carriers, but there was no definite organization for the use 
of these arms. So platoons were reorganized and the 
argument was as follows: 

(a) The rifle and bayonet, being the most efficient 
offensive weapon of the soldier, are for assault, for repelling 
attack, or for obtaining superiority of fire. 

(b) The bomb is the second weapon of every N.C.O. 
and man and is used either for dislodging the enemy from 
behind cover or to obtain superiority of fire by driving 
him underground. 

(c) The Lewis gun is the weapon of opportunity. 

The new platoon organization was a section of rifles, a 
section of bombers, a section of rifle grenadiers and a 
section of Lewis guns—all the men were, naturally, supposed 
to use the rifle as well. This organization was officially 
retained until the end of the war.* 
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SPORTS 


RECREATION 


The good temper and high spirits of the men make the 
happiest memory of the Great War. There were, from 
time to time, solemn injunctions to entertain and amuse 
the troops, but suggestions never got beyond football and 
sports meetings, as nothing else was possible, and even so, 
must, of necessity, be of a “scratch” nature. Of these 
rough and ready sports meetings, one in particular at 
Wormhoudt remains a vivid memory. The day was 
fine, the ground chosen was a large field in good condition, 
and the star event was a mule race, won, rightly enough, 
by the Transport Officer who selected the only rideable 
mule as his own mount. Other events were the usual 
races from a hundred yards to a mile, tug-of-war, obstacle 
race, sack race and so on. 

Generally speaking, the men never seemed to want to 
go far from billets: they could be found in groups, coats 
and puttees off, writing letters, singing, talking, arguing, 
or playing the interminable game of “ House.” Boxing 
was a popular evening entertainment, and there were 
company and battalion concerts. 

There was plenty of talent in the Battalion for concerts. 
The Orderly-Room Sergeant drew * ‘ lightning sketches of 
notable people,” the Sergeant-Major could sing “ A Broken 
Doll,” the Senior Drill-Sergeant sang “ Old King Cole,” a 
Platoon Sergeant of the P.O.W. Coy recited “ Mad 
Carew,” and a Guardsman could tap-dance . . . and there 
was always the choir. 

In 1916 the bands of the Bde. of Gds. were detailed for 
France to visit the Division in rotation. The Welsh Guards 
Band arrived in December and the Battalion was pleasantly 
surprised after a wet and disagreeable tour in the front 
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line near Geudecourt to find the band waiting by the road- 
side to play them into billets at Meault. The Regimental 
March was heard in this war-scarred village for the first 
ame. 

It was not always easy in forward areas like Meaulet to 
find a suitable place for the band to play, and in the winter 
they had to play in the afternoon in the open; but in a town 
such as Arras there were plenty of large army huts, or a 
Town Hall. 

When the Welsh Guards Band was in France the Battalion 
concerts became grand affairs. The first concert it gave 
was at Ville, on the Somme. The choir sang “ Comrades 
in Arms”; Sergeant-Major Bland sang “ Good-bye to 
Flanders,” composed by Guardsman Houldsworth; and 
with other items the band gave a comical contest with the 
competitors Messrs. Clarinetto, Cornetti, Piccolino, 
Euphonio, Clarinetto junior and Fagotti; Signor Trom- 
~ boni read the rules. 

Our Regimental Band was in Arras in 1918 when the 
great German offensive started. The town was heavily 
shelled and owing to the general disorganization the 
Director of Music had the greatest difficulty in getting the 
instruments out of harm’s way. 

Although it was difficult to provide entertainment a 
change of scene and the sight of civilians constituted real 
relaxation, and there were always a number of civilians 
carrying on business in Poperinghe and Arras which were 
well within the forward zone, and when the Division went 
into Corps or Army Reserve the Battalion was near 
places like Doullens, Wormhoudt and St. Pol. There 
was no real entertainment to be found in these places, 
beyond a bottle of vin ordinaire served by a buxom woman 
as a change from canteen beer. But in 1917 the Battalion 
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passed the early months of the year near Peronne, their 
task being to help rebuild the railway after the German 
retirement to the Hindenburg Line, and trips were then 
organized to Amiens, a town which seemed considerable 
and had a kind of gaiety. The Hotel du Rhin, the Gobert 
and the Cathedral Restaurant were gastronomic centres; 
Charley’s bar dispensed egg flips and cashed cheques—one 
paid heavily for both. 

The Battalion canteen, by the way, was started at 
Poperinghe in 1916 and operated whenever the Quarter- 
master could get beer. 

This is scarcely a recitation of exciting events but they 
served to break the monotony, and the simplest change 
gave the men pleasure. “Hey! Dai! Come and have 
your photo pulled!” a man shouted as he stood in the 
doorway of a village photographer. Great fun! 
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DEFENCE AGAINST BOMBARDMENT 


The routine of trench life was sometimes interrupted 
by an enemy attack, supported by artillery—more often 
by artillery bombardment only. 

Against artillery bombardment the infantry were power- 
less to reply. A Company Commander had his telephone 
to Battalion H.Q. where there was, as a rule, an artillery 
liaison officer and, if the line was not cut, the Company 
Commander would call for retaliation. Sometimes there 
was an artillery O.P. in the company area so that the 
Company Commander was able to communicate direct 
with the artillery. 

During the bombardment the Company Commander 
did his best to get his men under cover, but he always had 
in mind the possibility of an infantry attack following the 
bombardment; for that reason he kept his sentries and 
Lewis guns in position for instant action. 

By 1917 most trenches had some effective dug-outs 

into which the greater part of the company could be 
crammed, but frequently there was little that could be 
done for the protection of the men, and they had to crouch 
close under the parapets of the deeper, narrower lengths 
of the trench. Casualties might be heavy, and on one 
occasion an officer in the Division solved the problem by 
taking his men over to the German front line which he 
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found deserted and which, fortunately, was being missed 
by our own artillery: it is not, however, a course to be 
recommended. | 

Sometimes men could be side-slipped during heavy 
bombardments to an untouched length of trench when 
the rest was being blown to bits. Sentry posts always 
remained where they were, and without orders the only 
thing was to stick it. 

But the nature of the arm employed in bombardments 
afforded interesting contrasts and curious opportunities. 
After the raid on Mortaldje in 1916* the enemy started a 
slow and steady bombardment of a company sector 
with big trench mortars. The whole line was obliterated 
and became a chaos of enormous craters, but these great 
Minenwerfer projectiles could be seen in the air, and the 
men dodged them. Many were knocked over, deafened 
or had their clothing torn to shreds, but the casualties were 
remarkably light. In the next company sector, where 
the raid had taken place, the enemy bombardment had been 
mostly by artillery, and casualties were heavy. 


DEFENCE AGAINST COUNTER-ATTACK 


Curiously enough, only once were the Welsh Guards 
involved in an attack in which the Germans tried to break 
through the British trenches: that was in March 1918. 
But in 1916 they were involved in a German counter- 
attack and the situation is interesting. 

Though the Germans were the aggressors in the war, 
between November 1914 and March 1918 all their big 
attacks were in the East, the Balkans, or Italy, with the 
exception of the attack on Verdun which started in 

1 See page 64. 
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February 1916 and continued until the British launched their 
attack on the Somme in July and relieved the pressure on 
the French. In this battle the Guards Division was put in 
twice, on the 15 and 25 September. On the oth, before 
the attack of the Guards Division was launched, the Welsh 
Guards were holding the village of Ginchy, and it was here 
that they were counter-attacked by the Germans. 

Many attempts had been made to capture Ginchy 
without success before the Guards Division was brought 
up. Finally the task was given to the 16th Division, 
and they attacked at dusk on September and overran the 
village. The 3rd Gds. Bde. was ordered to relieve the 
16th Division and the Welsh Guards arrived hot on 
the heels of the attack—one can say with truth before the 
attack was over, as the battered area called Ginchy had not 
been mopped up and the assaulting troops merely stood 
on the positions gained without any clear sales of 
where they were. 

The guides for the Welsh Guards led companies to 
trenches north of the village and the relief took place. 

But it was dark, and none of the Welsh Guards had 
ever been near the place before. The conditions were as 
severe as any ever imposed by the queer confusion which 
is picturesquely called the fog of war: the P.O.W. Coy 
on the right flank of the Battalion found itself with an 
open right flank, facing an enemy in an unknown position. 
All night patrols tried to find troops on the flank and only 
succeeded just before dawn when it was too late. The 
Germans launched a counter-attack and took the P.O.W. 
Coy flank which, though refused, could not stem the 
rush. The right half of the company fell back into the 
wrecked orchards surrounding the village; men in twos 
and threes were crouching in the enormous shell-holes, 
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behind the battered stumps of apple trees, and for the rest 
of the day there was confusion and uncertainty in the 
north-east corner of the village. No. 2 Coy on the left of 
the P.O.W. Coy stopped any Germans crossing the village 
road and limited the German success. In the evening the 
Scots Guards and 1st Grenadiers were sent up and the 
situation was restored and the line organized for the 
first time. 

The P.O.W. Coy lost all its officers, and no one can 
say exactly what happened, or how it was that the Germans 
did not regain the whole of the Ginchy area, but it is clear 
that the men fought with determination under the most 
adverse conditions and did not retire because there was an 


exposed flank, 


DEFENCE AGAINST CO-ORDINATED ATTACK 


The only occasion on which the Welsh Guards had to 
resist a definite German co-ordinated attack—not a con- 
fused sort of counter-attack as at Ginchy—was in March 
1918. The great German offensive was launched on a 
fifty-mile front between the Scarpe and the Oise on the 
21 March, 1918, when the Battalion was out of the line 
on its way to Corps Reserve. Orders were counter- 
manded and the Guards Division was sent forward to stem 
the German advance south of Arras. After some days 
of anxiety with repeated orders to fall back and conform 
with troops on the right, the Battalion took up a position 
in some new and well-dug trenches facing the village of 
Boyelles and a hill to the north of it. The hill gave the 
enemy good positions for their machine-guns and obser- 
vation over our line. 

The Battalion front was held on the right by 4 Coy 
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and on the left by 2 Coy, with P.O.W. Coy and 3 Coy in 
reserve. The Grenadiers were on the right of 4 Coy, 
their line running over a quaint formation, a kind of 
bluff that ended abruptly on the German side; the boundary 
between battalions was a road which curled round the 
end of the bluff into Boyelles. At the bend of the road 
a hedge ran across our front, parallel with our trench, 
rather under 300 yards away. The village was half 
hidden by the bluff and the hedge. Behind our front line 
the ground rose gently to a sunken road about 700 
yards distant, in which Battalion H.Q. and the reserve 
companies were disposed. From the top of the road 
bank near Battalion H.Q. a good view of the front 
line was obtained. Owing to the more open type of 
warfare at that time a section of two machine-guns had 
been placed under command of the Battalion and were 
sited on top of this road-bank. 

There was also an artillery observation post there. 

At 7 a.m. on 28 March, 1918, the enemy opened slow 
destructive fire on our front-line trench, which increased 
~ at 8.45 a.m. and spread to the area of the reserve companies, 
but did not find the front company reserves, who were 
in newly-dug slits about 100 yards behind the front line. 
At 10.20 a.m. the artillery bombardment became intense 
and was thickened by machine-gun fire. Our artillery 
then put down defensive fire on the exits of Boyelles and 
on the line of the hedge. At 10.45 a.m. the enemy artillery 
lifted off the front line on to the sunken road, and was 
replaced by intense machine-gun fire, while fourteen 
aeroplanes came over dropping bombs and diving at 
intervals to fire on the front line. 

Under cover of this fire, the enemy debouched from 
Boyelles and advanced from the hedge. 
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Throughout the bombardment 4 Coy crouched under 
the parapet. When the enemy artillery lifted they knew 
their time had come. Here is an account by the Company 
Commander, Captain Insole:— 

“We got off very lightly, considering what a heavy 
shelling it was, and the relief when it lifted was so great 
that the men fairly cheered with delight when they saw 
the Hun coming, and some stood on the parapet and 
shouted to them to come on. They came on in twos 
and threes running from shell-hole to shell-hole, and down 
hedges and ditches, but they never got nearer than our wire 
which runs out for 250 yards,’ so the shooting was quite 
difficult. I think I got about four which I saw drop, 
but one cannot be certain though I took most careful 
aim. 

The execution was great. A few of the enemy managed 
to get over the edge of the bluff, a small Majuba Hill, into 
the Grenadier line, but they were killed or captured there. 
So eager were 4 Coy that some of the reserves left their 
slits when the enemy artillery lifted and doubled over the 
open into the front line. Everyone in the company, 
including cooks and orderlies, was there using rifles and 
Lewis guns, and even the machine-gun section at Battalion 
H.Q. was able to join in. 

This attack, according to prisoners, was delivered on the 
sector held by the Welsh and Grenadier Guards by a German 
Regiment with two battalions in front and one in reserve, 
supported by artillery and machine-guns. It took place 
in broad daylight preceded by a comparatively short and 
intense bombardment, and although not a surprise in the 

1JIn reality not more than seventy yards. There was a double bele 


of wire, new, but neither bele wide nor far apart. The hedge was 250 
to 300 yards away. 
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real sense of the word, our patrols and observers had failed 
to discover any indications of it. 

In this action it is to be noted that the field of fire from 
the front line was 300 yards, longer than usual and 
than text books then and now lay down. The lesson, 
however, is the old one, that the British infantry soldier, 
with confidence in his weapons and determination to hold 
his ground to the last man and last round, irrespective of 
what may be happening on his flank, can withstand intense 
bombardment and then repel a brave and skilled opponent. 
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RAIDS 


DEFENCE AGAINST ENEMY RAIDS 


In addition to the threats of enemy bombardments 
or infantry attacks, there was always the danger of an 
enemy raid. The objects for which raids were launched 
varied. Sometimes it might be to obtain prisoners, or 
even a prisoner, for it must be realized that it was (and 
always will be) of vital importance to the Higher Command 
to know what troops were hidden in the trenches on the 
other side of No Man’s Land. Sometimes a raid might 
have as its object the capture of the enemy’s line. On the 
British side, raids were even undertaken to maintain morale, 
though experience in the end proved that they seldom had 
that effect. 

Raids were made both by day and by night, and sur- 
prise, always the essence of success, was difficult to achieve 
owing to the presence of the barbed wire. The destruction 
of barbed wire by artillery fire was in itself a warning of 
imminent action so that the Stonewall Jackson qualities of 
mystifying and misleading, which are not conspicuous in 
the British Army, were called for. 

The chances of war did not bring the Welsh Guards much 
experience of being raided, but in such as the Battalion had, 
the Germans gave no notice of their raids by preliminary 
bombardment. The first effort the enemy made was 
in the winter of 1917-18 at Arras when, on the 27 January, 
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they attempted a silent raid by night, but found our posts 
too alert. Lewis guns and rifles opened fire on the first 
appearance of enemy in No Man’s Land: there were loud 
cries and men could be seen running about, but they never 
got nearer than our wire. 

Near the same place, in the Fampoux sector, the enemy 
made a second effort a few weeks later, in February. 
Captain Bonn was going round his line with his orderly, 
Feely. Feely thought he heard someone cough, and 
looked over the parapet where he saw movement. He 
fired, and so did the neighbouring posts. One of the 
Germans jumped over the last strands of our wire and got 
into the trench, only to be hurled to the ground by Captain 
Bonn. The other raiders, carrying two dead, or wounded, 
disappeared into the night. A patrol searched the ground 
immediately, and came back with half a dozen rifles and a 
second prisoner. 

The prisoners said there were thirty-five men in the 
raiding-party, one officer and two N.C.O.s, and that they 
had been promised two weeks’ leave if they returned with 
an identification. This raid was not much to worry about, 
but if Captain Bonn and his orderly had not been there, 
the raiders would have got into the trench, between two 
posts, as the wire was thin. 


RAIDING THE ENEMY 


On the other hand the Battalion had plenty of experience 
of raiding, for as early as the winter of 1915, at Laventie, 
raids had been discussed, and one scheme had been to raid 
behind a gas cloud at night. Colonel Murray-Threipland 
pointed out that the raiding-party would have to wear 
gas masks over their heads, and would be completely blind! 
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In those days “ snipers” and “‘ bombers ” were attached 
to Battalion H.Q. and kept in “cotton wool.” The 
Sniping Officer was told to organize a raid, and the same 
evening set out, with a party of these worthies, to cut a 
passage through the enemy wire, but they were soon 
scurrying back with bombs at their heels and bullets 
cracking about their ears. 

As has been pointed out, wire was the trouble. One 
can’t tread like Agag through a belt of barbed wire, and 
it was hoped, when the next raid was discussed, that the 
“* Bangalore Torpedo ” would solve the prickly problem. 

This torpedo was a kind of surface mine, in sections of 
tin casing which fitted into each other like lengths of piping. 
The sections were flat, and could be coaxed under a belt of 
wire as they were added to each other. One had to 
estimate the depth of the belt and carry enough sections of 
torpedo to get under the whole belt; it was then fired by 
means of an electric battery and, if successfully laid, it cut 
a narrow passage through the wire, flinging the strands 
on either side. It made a noise, but the idea was that the 
raiding-party would follow the explosion and be in the 
trench before the enemy could collect his wits. The 
Battalion did no more than practise with it. 

The final decision, generally adopted, was to cut the 
wire by artillery bombardment, which was in itself a 
warning, but in order to mystify and mislead the enemy, 
if not surprise him, three or four spots were bombarded 
and only one used. It was an obvious plan, but troops 
preferred it to such ideas as throwing mats over the wire 
—which was seriously advanced by people who had never 
tried to do so. 

The first raid actually undertaken by the Battalion had, 


as its main object, the creation of a diversion. The battle 
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of the Somme was about to begin, and the Guards Division, 
which was holding a sector of the Ypres Salient, sixty 
miles or so from the scene of the main battle, was given 
the following tasks: 

24 June, 1916.—Wire-cutting and bombardment on 
Ist Gds. Bde. front. 

25 June, 1916.—Advancing the line on 3rd Gds. Bde. 
front. : 

27 June, 1916.—Wire-cutting and bombardment on 
Ist and 3rd Gds. Bde. fronts. 

I July, 1916..—Raid on Mortaldje Estaminet by the 
Welsh Guards. 

2 July, 1916.—Raid and gas discharge on 2nd Gds. Bde. 
front. 

Mortaldje Estaminet was on the Ypres-Langemark road, 
under a slight ridge on which was an enemy strong point 
known as The High Command Redoubt. At the bottom 
of the ridge was Turco Farm, in our hands. The Estaminet, 
a roadside pub, no longer existed, but the ruins of it marked 
the point of a salient in the German line. The place had 
been photographed from the air, and a “ replica” was laid 
out behind the line, on which 4 Coy practised. 

The objective of the raid was this Mortaldje Estaminet. 

At zero, 14 Platoon, under Evan Thomas, would be lying 
in front of our line, disposed with a centre party of one 
sergeant and eight men; a right-flank bombing-party of 
one N.C.O. and seven men; a left-flank bombing-party 
of one N.C.O. and seven men. In the front-line trench 
would be 13 Platoon, under Dudley Ward, with a sergeant 
and twenty men in the centre, and on either flank a party 
consisting of a man carrying French wire, two men with 


1 This was the day on which the Battle of the Somme began. 
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shovels, one carrying explosives and two R.Es. The 
objective was to be captured by these two platoons. 

Nos. 15 and 16 Platoons, each under its own sergeant, 
were to be digging parties to connect up the captured post 
with our line, and each contained a wiring-party of sixteen 
men. This half-company was to wait in communication 
trenches for a signal that the place had been taken. 

At 11.15 p.m. 14 Platoon was to jump up and rush the 
Estaminet. At 11.16 the artillery was to put down a 
containing barrage, to prevent any attempt by the Germans 
to reinforce the post. No. 13 Platoon was to follow the 
moment the post was entered and support 14 Platoon. 
The 2nd-in-command of the Company—Insole—was to 
direct the various parties as they left the front trench, 
while the O.C. Company—Dene—had his ear to the 
telephone almost a mile behind. 

In order to improve the communications through 
Turco Farm, a low-lying morass, the Proppers worked | 
continuously before the raid, making a box-sided 
communication trench and a new front-line trench. 
Great activity prevailed for some nights, 4 Coy 
carrying corrugated iron, timber and other materials. 
The scene around Turco Farm was interesting, and here is a 
description: 


“26 June.—Our fatigue last night was fairly beastly. 
We had got to the dump where we had to pick up material 
for the front line, when the most fearful bombardment 
started from our guns. We discussed the situation, and 
decided, as the gunning seemed to be confined to a definite 
area on our immediate right, to go on with our fatigue, 
and with the men staggering under huge loads we started 
a slow march to our destination. Eventually we reached 
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the spot where the work was in progress. It is quite 
unprotected and there are hundreds of men making the 
most infernal noise. The extraordinary thing is, the 
Germans hardly fired a single shot, and they must have 
known we were working! Men were throwing sheets of 
tin about, and hammering stakes, and cursing—it was 
fiendish! We delivered our goods and got back to the 
billets about five this morning.” 


On the 28 June, 4 Coy took over the Mortaldje sector, 
so that they might study the front: the line was in a fearful 
condition, very wet, and nothing much could be seen of 
the post and trench they were to attack—a couple of 
girders stuck out of the mud where the Estaminet once 
stood. The Company was relieved on the 30th and went 
back about a mile to Battalion Reserve, arriving there about 
3 a.m. 

Throughout the day our artillery kept up a slow and 
steady bombardment of the German line and support 
system, which ceased about 8 p.m. At Io p.m. 4 Coy 
left their Battalion reserve trenches—the Commanding 
Officer watched them pass and wished them luck—and 
filed down the long communication trench to the front 
line. Passing through Turco Farm all was deathly still— 
much too still, some thought. 

“We filed into the trenches which had been left vacant 
for us. Our watches had been set, and at 11.5 the first 
line started to get over the parapet. They were immed- 
iately seen by the enemy, who opened fire. But although 
they fired close—every shot pretty well hit our parapet— 
they only managed to wound one man; still, it kept our 
men down and only with the first salvo of our guns, which 
were timed to start at 11.16, did they advance.” 
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The first line went over in rather a straggly state. 
Evan Thomas, Sergt. Mathias, Sergt. Jellyman and a man 
named Lock led the others. The Germans fled, though 
one fired point-blank at Lock before throwing down his 
rifle and running. Lock was killed, and his name is now 
on the Menin Gate. Mathias tripped over a bit of wire 
and dropped his rifle, so that he actually charged with bare 
hands; Jellyman was loaded up with some odds and ends 
that might be wanted and could do nothing; Evan Thomas 
discharged his revolver to no purpose—but they all got 
into the German post. More men came up and chased 
the Germans up to the right side of the trench, but only 
managed to catch and bayonet two. The left-flank 
bombing-party did not function. 


“Sergeant Jellyman flashed his lamp, which was the 
signal for the second line to start. Men of the first line, 
who had hung back, were scattered over the ground, and 
were advancing with curious little rushes towards the 
ruin. I arrived with a little bunch and found men lying 
down and blazing away in front of them. Bombs were 
being thrown on the right, but on the left all was dark 
and without movement. I waited by the side of the 
small ruin directing men, who kept arriving, to their 
arranged posts, and then Corpl. Harris, who had apparently 
been up to the right, arrived with a broad grin and the 
news that the enemy had fled up the communication trench 
on that side, and he had stuck one of them. I told him 
to come along with me, and see what was happening on 
the left. Some Engineers, who were to blow up the 
trench and had lost themselves, arrived at that moment to 
enquire where they had to go, and while I was answering 
them, Harris slipped away. I took the Engineers with 
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me and we plunged along the trench to the left. There 
was no sign of anyone, but soon we heard a hullabaloo 
and came on Corpl. Harris and one Private Jones having 
an argument over two wretched, screaming Germans, 
who were crouching by the side with their hands up and 
yelling ‘Mercy’ in a hysterical panting way. Jones 
wished to bayonet them, and Harris was hanging on to 
him, explaining in forcible miner language that they would 
take the back as prisoners. 

“T sent them off with Harris and another man who had 
come up, and then found that Jones had wandered off up 
the trench by himself, looking for Germans. When I 
came up to him he was plodding steadily along, in a 
crouching attitude, with his bayonet flashing in front of 
him. Our orders were to go fifty yards, and as we had 
exceeded that I ordered the Engineers to blow up a machine- 
gun emplacement we had found, so as to get rid of their 
gun-cotton, and then returned to the main party, leaving 
the men to destroy the trench as much as possible. 

“At the ruin, men were arriving from our own trench 
with bombs, wire, shovels, and all sorts of odds and ends, 
and asking where to put them—all yelling and excited— 
and all the time our guns were raining a ring of shells 
round us to keep off any counter-attack. The noise was 
beyond words. The enemy, at that time, was shelling 
our front-line and communication trenches only. 

“T established a dump for all stores brought up, then 
selected a place to construct a left post for bombers: set 
men to work, and others to cover them against possible 
attack, and went along to the right to see what was 
happening.” 

1 On the right flank all had gone according to plan. 
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Nothing further happened in the German trench, but 
in No Man’s Land the wiring and digging parties were 
busy. Corpl. Vigors, in charge of the wiring party, 
had every man wounded, and exhausted all his wire— 
more men with wire were sent by Lieut. Insole from our 
old front line. | 

At first the enemy had replied with his artillery on our 
front- and reserve-line trenches: then when he saw— 
and the darkness was turned to light by hundreds of star- 
shells—that we were actually digging a communication 
trench from what had been his post to our line, he switched 
his guns on to No Man’s Land. Up near Hill Top Farm, 
a slight rise that gave us moderate observation over the 
front, were two observers in a specially constructed hole; 
they reported to the Commanding Officer that they 
could see the digging parties, working away as coolly as 
in an allotment. Despite the shelling and the water- 
logged ground, the raiders slaved away until 2 a.m., when 
the signal to withdraw was given and by which time 
casualties had mounted up. A garrison was left in the 
captured enemy front line, by this time connected with 
our old front line by a shallow trench along which the 
withdrawal had now to take place. It took what seemed 
an interminable time to the officer who was the last to go, 
and it was getting light when what remained of the raiding- 
party reached the Battalion reserve trenches. 

The Germans made an attempt during the day to bomb 
the garrison out of the captured posts and failed. They 
then bombarded them with heavy trench mortars, and on 
2 July all chat the Battalion handed over to the relieving 
battalion was a couple of shell-holes, the remains of the 
celebrated Mortaldje Estaminet. 

This raid had two objects: to obtain identifications and 
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to create a diversion. The identifications obtained were 
normal; the diversion, if obtained, was costly, as the casual- 
ties of the Battalion amounted to ninety-six. The main 
object was to induce the enemy to believe that a big attack 
was being prepared by the Guards Division, and this made 
it difficult, if not impossible, to introduce the element of 
surprise into any but a very minor raid. It would seem 
that the enemy might have been better mystified by 
even more blatant and more exhaustive preparations than 
those actually carried out by the Battalion, while the 
identifications might have been obtained by something 
much smaller and less expensive in life, material and 
explosive than this so-called raid for the capture of what 
had once been a “ pub.” 

One other point of interest in this raid was the amount 
of equipment carried. It seems obvious that raiders 
should be lightly equipped, but this was far from being 
the case in this instance, for even the attacking platoon 
carried full web equipment less pack, full water-bottle, 
two bandoliers of S.A.A. (220 rounds) and a pair of wire- 
cutters per man, while four men in addition carried six 
bombs each. The bombing-parties were led by an N.C.O. 
and two bayonet men, who carried nothing; the throwers, 
who followed them, had their rifles slung and carried a 
“nose-bag ’’ containing ten bombs; the carriers, in rear, 
had two nose-bags containing ten bombs each. In the 
flanking parties of 13 Platoon one man carried a roll of 
French wire, two men carried shovels and one man explo- 
sives. In the wiring party six men carried one roll of 
French wire each, nine men carried two long screw pickets 
each, and every man carried two staples stuck in his belt. 

However, although it is generally admitted that there 
was a lack of guile about British raids, the lessons of the 
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LLEWELLYN RAID 


Mortaldje raid were not entirely forgotten when it came 
to carrying out another raid nearly two years later, on 10 
March, 1918. The Germans were about to launch their 
great offensive in the West, a fact which even then was 
known to the Higher Command although the exact date 
and extent of it were uncertain. It became essential, 
therefore, to obtain all possible information which would 
enable G.H.Q. to solve the problem and lay their plans 
accordingly. So frequent raids were being carried out all 
along the British front line in order to obtain prisoners, 
who even if they did not give any information at least gave 
indications of what and how many enemy divisions were 
in the line. 

Thus, unlike the Mortaldje raid, the one with which 
we are about to deal had the legitimate object of obtaining 
“a” prisoner, a sort of smash-and-grab affair. On the 
other hand it will be seen that the factor of surprise did not 
receive sufficient attention. 

The Battalion was holding the sector about the ruins 
of Roeux, east of Arras, and a careful study of the 
German line failed to reveal any favourable spot for a raid. 
Their line was sited above ours, the wire was thick, and 
from the hill behind our line the helmets of men as they 
walked along the trench could be seen with a telescope, 
so that we knew it was fairly deep. Eventually it was 
decided to break in at the junction of a communication 
trench with the front line. 

The plan was for the enemy wire to be cut by Newton 
trench mortars,’ and the raiding-party, in three groups, to 
bomb left and right and up the communication trench. The 
leader, Llewellyn, would stay at the point ofentry. The raid 
was to be covered by a “ box” barrage from the artillery. 

1 These mortars were an R.A. weapon throwing a very large bomb. 
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As the raid was timed for 5 a.m. the wire had to be cut 
in daylight the previous day. This meant the sacrifice 
of surprise, so in order to try and mystify the enemy a 
second gap was cut about 500 yards further to the left. 
The company holding the front line was ordered to keep 
the selected gap open with Lewis guns, a difficult order to 
execute in ‘darkness, as the Lewis gun had no fixed 
mounting and could not therefore be laid on the gap for 
certain. 

Thirty men of the PLOW. Coy, who had practised 
the raid behind our lines, passed the night in the caves of 
Roeux, and were due in the front line at 4.30 a.m. when 
it would be cleared of the company holding the line 
(No. 4) with the exception of the Lewis guns—the object 
of clearing the trench was to avoid casualties from enemy 
shell-fire. 

Our own wire was cut in the early morning, but the 
party doing the job were “spotted” by the enemy and 
interfered with by rifle and machine-gun fire, so that 
although they suffered no casualties they did leave a few 
loose strands. They had just come in when the raiding- 
party arrived, ahead of time owing to a last-minute order 
from the Brigadier. 

The raiding-party was disposed in three parties: No. 1, 
2nd Lieut. Llewellyn, Sgt. Glover, and fifteen other ranks; 
No. 2, Cpl. Facey and six men; No. 3, Sgt. Meredith and 
six men, and the orders were: 

“At zero, No. 1 party will advance in sectional blobs 
at Io yards interval, with No. 2 party 5 yards in rear of 
the right flank of No. 1 party, and No. 3 party 5 yards 
directly in rear of No. 2 party. On arrival at enemy’s 
trenches No. 1 party will turn left from point of entry 
and clear the trench for about 100 yards, killing Huns and 
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capturing prisoners. No. 2 party, moving on the right 
of No. 1 party, will turn right from the point of entry, 
clear the trench for about 40 yards and establish a block. 
No. 3 party, following close behind junction of Nos. 1 
and 2 parties, will bomb up the communication trench 
about 40 yards, establish a block, keep up rifle-grenade 
barrage on the trench in front of them and remain there 
until raiding-party withdraws. They will not attempt to 
penetrate more than 40 yards. The object of these two 
parties is to prevent a bombing attack from the enemy, 
and to cover No. 1 party whilst carrying out the object of 
the raid.” 

Orders as regards dress and equipment were as follows: 

“Fatigue dress, putties. Box respirators at the ‘alert’ 
position. Welsh Guards buttons, shoulder titles, identity 
discs will be removed. No letters or pay-books will be 
carried. Special identity discs will be issued. Faces will 
be blackened. All N.C.O.s will carry electric torches. 
No. 1 party will carry rifles (slung), with bayonets fixed, 
20 rounds of ammunition and two bombs in the pockets, 
and will be armed with clubs and daggers attached to the 
belt. Nos. 2 and 3 parties: one bayonet man with rifle, 
bayonet and bandolier; one rifle bomber with rifle and cup 
for Mills adapter and bag containing 10 Mills adapters; 
two bombers with clubs and two bags each containing ten 
bombs; two bomb carriers with rifle and bandolier, each 
carrying two bags containing ten bombs each. Every 
man will carry a pair of wire-cutters.” 


At 4.59 a.m. our artillery opened with a crash, and 
Llewellyn and his men climbed our parapet and dashed 
across. They reached the enemy trench without casualties, 
and in a few minutes No. 1 party had pounced on a prisoner. 
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But the enemy had cunningly occupied some shell-holes 
on the far side of the trench and proceeded to bomb the 
party in the trench, causing a few casualties, amongst them 
Llewellyn. A few bombs in return caused the enemy to 
run. Llewellyn then ordered the whole raiding-party 
to return, and was carried out by his orderly, Duffy. 
But this time the enemy had brought down his protective 
barrage across No Man’s Land, and on the way back the 
prisoner was blown up, with the two men who were 
escorting him, while a dozen other men were hit. 

Although that was the end of the raid which failed in its 
object—it need not have, had the number of the prisoner’s 
regiment been taken or even his papers handed over to 
Lieut. Llewellyn—it is not quite the end of the story. 
First, the wounded who had been left in No Man’s Land 
were most gallantly brought in by Sergt. Glover (himself 
wounded), Sergt. Ham and Gdsm. Duffy. While 
this was taking place the O.C. 4 Coy had returned 
from the support to the front line and suddenly became 
convinced that the enemy were leaving their trenches to 
take away our wounded. He rushed to a Lewis gun, 
which, of course, jammed at the critical moment. In 
the midst of this excitement an orderly arrived to say that 
there was a Staff Officer in the support line ordering 
the company to stand to, as the enemy were going to 
attack. | 

This menace of an enemy attack had a queer effect on 
everybody. Officers and men in the line voiced their 
impatience with the warnings of the Staff, and the orders to 
dig new trenches and to alter dispositions. These warnings 
and orders were, we know now, justified, but it is to be 
noted that they had a psychological effect on this raid. 
Apart from all that, the chief mistake was obvious; if 
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you let the enemy know you are going to walk through 
a hole in his wire, he will write “welcome” at the 
entrance. 

Casualties were heavy in the raiding-party but not in 
our lines, as there were deep dug-outs and practically 
all the front-line troops were under cover during the- 
enemy counter-bombardment. 
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It would be difficult to estimate the number of patrols 
sent out by the Welsh Guards during the war, but they 
can be divided into three classes: 

Reconnoitring Patrols. 
Fighting Patrols. 
Standing Patrols. 

The majority of the patrolling had to be done at night 
owing to the conditions imposed by trench warfare. 
The reconnaissance patrol was the most common, though 
the tasks given to it were varied and ranged from the 
almost King’s Guard-like routine patrol of a N.C.O. 
and two men sent out to examine our own wire, to the 
definitely tactical one of an officer and half'a dozen men 
sent out to get information as to the position or dispositions 
of the enemy. 


RECONNAISSANCE PATROLS 


As regards the routine patrol of reconnaissance of our 
own wire there is little to be said, except that the N.C.O. 
examined the wire while the men watched towards the 
enemy. Much might be written about the patrols sent 
out to get information of what the enemy were, or were 
not, doing during the years of trench warfare, but in the 
memory of those who carried them out there lingers 
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the impression that too many were sent out simply because 
it was the thing to do. Seldom did they receive definite 
orders as to what information they were to seek, and this 
resulted in unnecessary clashes and loss of life, for it should 
have been remembered that although the conditions of 
trench warfare were not those visualized in our training 
manuals the principle remains the same, i.e. that the object 
of a reconnaissance patrol was to get information and not 
to fight. 

Generally speaking, these patrols consisted of an officer 
or a N.C.O. and three or four men, and they moved in 
file, or single file. The Canadian plan was the best—they 
gave the Guards Division a demonstration in 1918. They 
made it a rule that the number for a patrol must be four 
or a multiple of four. Demonstrating with the minimum, 
each man had a definite duty; the leader looked to his front 
and was responsible for direction (this man was the officer 
or N.C.O.), the second man watched the right flank, 
the third the left flank and the last man the rear of the 
patrol. When the patrol halted, which it did frequently, 
the four immediately lay down in diamond formation, 
with their feet touching: in this way front, rear and flanks 
were being watched and each man could signal to his 
neighbours by touching their feet or legs. 

The great principle in all patrol work, whether by 
day or night, is never to be in a hurry. Take your time, 
advance a little way, then lie down and watch and listen. 
If it is necessary to crawl, do so very slowly, inch by inch 
—there is no way of crawling fast; and a man, not being a 
crawling animal, is clumsy on his stomach and will make 
a dreadful noise if he is impatient. Infinite patience is 
the secret. No word must be spoken; in that diamond 
formation when lying down, and in file or diamond 
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formation when moving, the four are always in touch of 
hand or foot. 

We now propose to give some account of various recon- 
naissance patrols carried out by the Battalion during the © 
war, the first being carried out in July 1918, when the 
Battalion was holding the line opposite Boyelles. One 
morning the Brigade Commander arrived at Battalion 
H.Q. and said: “ The Scots Guards are going to carry out 
a raid on the enemy trenches in a few days’ time to get 
identifications. In the meantime I want you to patrol 
the front actively and report the position of any enemy 
M.G.s and the state of their wire, particularly noticing any 
gaps. 

During the afternoon the O.C. Coy holding the front 
line received orders to send out a patrol to get the above 
information and he detailed an officer and one N.C.O. 
with six men to carry out the task. The officer detailed 
spent the remainder of the afternoon in having a look 
at the ground and in instructing the patrol, drawn from the 
reserve platoon, in what they were to do, dress, time of 
leaving, approximate time of return, formations, posts 
they would go out at and return by, what they were to 
report on and the password. Actually, the officer decided 
to leave at 10 p.m., soon after dark, from No 1 post out- 
side the right of the company front, and work along the 
enemy wire in an arrow-head formation, coming in by 
No. 8 post on the left at about 11 p.m. He informed all 
posts accordingly. 

At 10 p.m. the officer, having inspected the patrol, 
crawled over the top and through a gap in our own wire 
opposite No. 1 post, followed by the remainder of the 
patrol, who, having got through our wire, fanned out 
into arrow-head. 
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The distance between the opposing lines of trenches 
was about 250 yards, with wire belts about 150 yards apart. 
There was much noise in the German trenches of hammer- 
ing of posts and transport coming up with supplies. The 
night was very dark, the moon being covered with clouds. 
Progress was fairly quick and the patrol was soon crawling 
along parallel to the enemy wire. Suddenly it seemed 
the Germans had heard it as the Verey lights went up 
and two machine-guns opened fire. The bullets could be 
heard hitting our own wire. The patrol lay still and soon 
all was quiet. Unable to say where the machine-guns were 
the patrol proceeded. Again the enemy opened fire, so the 
officer decided to halt and see if he could get some line on 
the guns when the moon came out. He therefore collected 
the patrol in a large shell-hole whilst he and the N.C.O. 
(a young lance-cpl.) lay outside on one side with a man 
watching the rear on the other. The moon soon came out 
from behind the clouds and everything seemed very light 
after the darkness. The officer was pleased at being able 
to see some gaps in the enemy wire and at getting a line 
on the machine-guns, which continued to fire intermittently. 
But whilst he lay whispering to the N.C.O. suddenly one 
of our own Lewis guns gave a burst straight at the patrol, 
killing the corporal. The officer and the other sentry fell 
back into the shell-hole and all started shouting out the 
password. Both sides then sent up lights. As soon as they 
had died down the officer and one man crawled out and 
shouted the password again, only to be received by another 
burst of Lewis-gun fire, the man falling back shot through 
the head. 

The position was now becoming somewhat desperate 
as both sides were firing at the patrol and lights were 
going up all round. Luckily the moon was soon covered 
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by clouds again, and under cover of darkness the officer 
was able to crawl back sufficiently near to our lines 
to be heard, and the patrol was then able to get back 
without further casualties. This was the officer’s first 
patrol. 

The Lewis gunner who fired at the patrol said he did 
so because (a) the patrol did not answer when challenged; 
(b) it was not in the formation the officer said it would be 
in; (c) he could only see three men; the remainder being 
in the shell-hole; he expected eight men in arrow-head 
formation; (d) he was at No. 4 post and the men were 
opposite him at eleven o'clock, the time the patrol was 
supposed to return by No. 8 post. 

The Commanding Officer was angry with the officer for 
getting a lance-corporal and a Guardsman killed, but the 
Brigade Commander said he was very pleased with the 
information received. 

The lesson from this patrol would seem to be that it is 
impossible to forecast accurately the movements of a 
patrol, and as we have already said, movement, especially 
at night, takes much longer than the uninitiated think. An 
approximate time of return may be mentioned, but officers 
in the front-line trenches are responsible for warning sentry 
posts of the return or non-return of a patrol. 

The second patrol, an account of which now follows, 
was led by 2nd Lieut. Stanier’ on 20 October, 1918, when 
trench warfare was at an end. 

The actual situation was that the Welsh Guards, in 
conjunction with other battalions on their right and left, 
had carried out an advance* during the night, 19-20 
October, 1918, to a ridge overlooking the valley through 

1 Now Major Sir. A. B. G. Stanier, Bart., M.C. 

2 For details of this advance see page 126 below. 
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which the River Harpies flows. The advance had been 
carried out under cover of darkness. Daylight had broken 
and the leading companies were consolidating their objective 
when, at about 6.30 a.m., 2nd Lieut. Stanier was sum- 
moned by his Company Commander and ordered to take 
out a patrol to find out whether it was possible to cross 
the River Harpies and whether the enemy were holding 
the further bank. A corporal and six men were hurriedly 
detailed at random by the C.S.M. to accompany 2nd Lieut. 
Stanier. They carried their rifles and some equipment 
but no entrenching tools, and within a few minutes the 
patrol was on its way in file down the gentle slope to 
the river bank about 1,000 yards away. This slope was 
in full view of a ridge which could be seen through the 
early morning haze 500 yards beyond the river. A couple 
of hundred yards or so from the bank of the river, the 
patrol reached a line of willows where the corporal and 
his men hung back while 2nd Lieut. Stanier and his servant 
went on to the river bank with the object of finding out 
what the river was like, and whether it was possible to 
cross it. As Stanier topped the bank he observed a small 
copse on the far side and a post of the enemy apparently 
asleep, but in the process of being woken by a non-com- 
missioned officer who had spotted the advance of the 
Welsh Guards’ patrol. In a few seconds the Germans 
had opened fire on Stanier, and there was nothing for 
him to do but to jump into the water, where he was under 
cover of the bank from the fire of the enemy. Meanwhile 
the rest of the patrol who had remained near the willows 
ran forward into the open and started to fire on the German 
post. This silenced the enemy fire and enabled Stanier to 
get out of the river and rejoin his patrol. After a few 
minutes the patrol started to withdraw in extended order up 
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the slope, down which it had advanced but a short time 
before. But now the attention of other enemy posts 
had been drawn to the patrol and a considerable volume 
of fire was opened on it, with the result that every man 
in the patrol was hit. Gallant stretcher-bearers came out 
from the company to bring in the wounded* but they 
were all killed. Later in the day, owing to the withdrawal 
of the enemy, Stanier and his patrol were brought in. 

This patrol is of considerable interest as an example of 
what might be expected of a reconnoitring patrol. It will 
be observed that it was asked to discover the answer to two 
definite questions: 

(i) Was it possible to cross the river, ie. to get 
information about the width, depth and banks of the 
stream? 

(ii) Were the enemy holding the further bank? 

The way in which the patrol worked, gallant and 
successful though its efforts were, is open to criticism. 
It is suggested that as soon as 2nd Lieut. Stanier received 
his orders, he might have spent a few minutes in recon- 
noitring the country before him with his field-glasses. 
By so doing he might have discovered at once the answer 
to the question of whether the Germans were holding the 
far bank, and secondly, he might have found a covered 
line of approach to the river, possibly on the flank of the 
company front. The ground, however, was singularly 
devoid of cover, and and Lieut. Stanier was probably 
right to make the bold advance he did, as the early morning 
haze still hung about and he was not moving on a skyline. 
But before moving forward he gave his patrol no chance 


1 The letter subsequently written by 2nd. Lieut. Stanier’s servant who 
was wounded on this patrol is so human that we publish it in full in 
Appendix II. 
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to look at the ground nor did he give it any orders as to 
its task or the way in which he proposed it should be 
carried out. It was fortunate, therefore, that Stanier was 
able to get back himself from the river; it was unfortunate 
that the patrol had not been left in a fire position at the 
willows to cover its leader or that some arrangements had 
not been made in the company to cover the withdrawal 
of the patrol should it get into difficulties as, in fact, it did. 

Another kind of reconnaissance patrol was that carried 
out in September 1918, when the British advance reached 
the Canal du Nord, and it was necessary to discover what 
the bottom of the empty canal was like, and whether it 
was possible to scale the sides of it. This task was carried 
out by one officer and one other rank, moving at night 
practically along the enemy’s front line so that it is obvious 
the last thing they wanted to do was to attract the enemy's 
attention in any way. 

Again in Bourlon Wood in November 1917, recon- 
naissance patrols were sent out to find out where the 
enemy were. Bourlon Wood was large and contained 
thick undergrowth which made movement difficult and 
visibility poor. The Battalion had entered the wood at 
dead of night, and no one quite knew where they were, 
still less where the enemy were, and the only way to find 
this out was to send out an officer and a couple of men 
from tree to tree until bullets informed them that they 
had been seen, which was all they could report. 

One other type of reconnaissance patrol was that consist- 
ing of a platoon. On 4 September, 1918, the Battalion 
carried out an attack behind a creeping barrage, on an 
objective some 2,000 yards from the starting line. The 
blow was delivered in the air, for the enemy had slipped 
away during the night, so on reaching the final objective 
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the two leading companies each sent out platoon patrols 
to find out if the ridge east of Lagincourt was occupied. 
They were not fired on and found no enemy there. 
We have given instances of reconnoitring patrols, 
sufficient to show the different tasks which were, and 
can be, given to reconnoitring patrols in war. We must 
now turn to the two remaining kinds of patrols, “ Fighting ” 
and ‘‘ Standing,” and we will deal with fighting patrols 
first because the dividing line between the fighting and re- 
connoitring patrols is difficult, if not impossible, to define. 


FIGHTING PATROLS 
The object of a fighting patrol, like any other patrol, 


was to get information, but whereas the reconnoitring 
patrol had to avoid fighting at all costs, the probability 
was that the fighting patrol would have to fight to get its 
information. Consequently, fighting patrols were usually 
stronger and were seldom less than a platoon. During 
trench warfare they were employed to keep the enemy’s 
patrols out of No Man’s Land or to obtain identifications, 
objects which could only be achieved by fighting. 
Although the Welsh Guards carried out a number of 
these fighting patrols there is no detailed record of any 
single one, but by reason of their being less common than 
reconnoitring patrols and of their use for specific rather 
than a routine purpose, they were usually better handled. 


STANDING PATROLS 

As regards standing patrols, none were ever used under 
that particular name, but the watch kept by sentries in the 
front line day and night throughout these weary years of 
trench warfare, or the listening-posts sometimes placed in 
No Man’s Land, and in the shafts of the tunnels driven under 
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the enemy’s lines, all the observers which we have referred to 
on page 34 must be counted as having taken the place of 
what our training manuals now label “ Standing Patrols.” 

As we look back on experiences of the Battalion in 
patrolling, we would emphasize the need for considerable 
cunning and much training. Cunning is not a natural 
British quality, while the opportunities for training once 
the Welsh Guards had arrived in France were limited. 
Although the Battalion had not disgraced itself, it had not 
shown great skill in the conduct of its patrols, and we 
would impress upon all future generations of Welsh 
Guardsmen the fact that, in war, it takes time to get inform- 
ation; that patrols must always move by bounds, using by 
day their eyes, by night their ears, and at all times imagin- 
ation and forethought. 
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THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES 


BEFORE WE TRY TO DESCRIBE THE PART PLAYED BY THE 
Welsh Guards in one of the most criticized battles of the 
war, which opened on the 31 July, and did not die down 
until November 1917, it is necessary to outline the reasons 
that lead up to the battle. 

During the severe winter which followed the battle of 
the Somme in 1916 the Welsh Guards frequently held the 
line near Sailly-Saillisel, a few miles north of Peronne, 
where the River Somme alters its course from North to 
West. Suddenly, in the middle of March 1917, the 
Germans for many miles to North and South began 
deliberately withdrawing to a prepared and almost impreg- 
nable line some twenty-five miles in rear, known as the 
“ Hindenburg Line.” The Guards Division did not follow 
up the German retirement but remained in the neighbour- 
hood of Peronne, making railways. 

In the Allied plan for 1917, which had been prepared 
before the German retirement, the British were to continue 
the Somme offensive, together with an attack further 
north at Arras, the attacks converging to cut off a 
Salient. These attacks were to be followed by one at 
Ypres, but General Nivelle, who had succeeded General 
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Joffre as C.-in-C. of the French Armies, altered the French 
plans, which caused Sir Douglas Haig to modify his. 
The German retirement came as a final blow to the Allied 
plans. However, there was a chance the Arras attack 
might turn the Hindenburg Line, so it was launched in 
April and it met with partial success, but the French assault 
in Champagne failed disastrously and was followed by 
mutiny’ which, by some miracle, was hidden from the 
Germans. 

On top of this bad opening the Russian revolution 
broke out, putting an end to all hopes of Russian co- 
operation, and the Germans began their unrestricted 
submarine campaign which caused an alarming rise in 
British shipping losses. 

But there were other and more hopeful events. Owing 
to the German submarine campaign, America joined the 
Allies, giving, if not men, at least moral support. And 
in June the first phase of the northern British attack on 
the Messines Ridge achieved complete success, and was a 
preliminary to the third battle of Ypres. 

The rights and wrongs of the decision to attack at 
Ypres cannot be argued here. One reason for it and for 
its prolongation was the inability of the French Army, 
owing to the mutiny, to undertake any serious fighting. 
The attack had as its immediate objective the capture of 
Passchendaele Ridge, about nine miles east of Ypres, 
after which the plan was to clear the Belgian coast and 
relieve Allied shipping from the submarine war which 
was said, quite erroneously, to be conducted from Ostend 
and Zeebrugge. 

Now the country around Ypres is a reclaimed swamp, 


1 Another result of the battle was that General Nivelle, son of a 
Scottish mother was superseded by Marshal Petain. 
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and by law the Belgian peasant is compelled to keep the 
dykes on his property under repair so that his neighbours 
land may not be submerged: north of Ypres the Belgians 
had deliberately created a swamp to stop the German 
advance. The British knew from their two and a half 
years’ experience what effect the destruction of the drainage 
system had, but it was hoped that there would be a sufficient 
period of fine weather to enable them to get through. 

The battle was staged on a wide front of over 18,000 
yards, with a massed artillery strength of 3,091 guns. 
The whole of the Fifth Army, one corps of the Second, 
and a French corps took part. The Guards Division 
attacked on the left of the British Army—with a French 
corps on their left—from a position on the bank of the 
Ypres canal, east of the village of Boesinghe. 

The ground over which the Guards Division was about 
to attack comprised two low ridges, mere undulations, 
neither more than fifty feet high and separated from 
each other by a brook called a Steenbeek. On the far 
side of the second ridge was another brook, the Broenbeek. 
On this ground the Germans had prepared a new system 
of fortification—“ Pill Boxes’; and to meet the British 
method of attacking with limited objectives and over- 
whelming artillery support, their plan was to hold the 
forward area lightly and keep reserves for counter-attack. 

The task of the Welsh Guards was to advance some 
1,500 yards, from the canal bank to a line known as the 
“ Black Line” or second objective,’ covered by a barrage 


1In the original operation order the Welsh Guards, attacking from 
the West bank, were given Baboon support as a first objective, Ge the 
Germans evacuated their first trench system during the ‘sauce! 
bombardment so that the Guards Division and the French on their left 
were able to cross the canal and start their attack from the East bank. 
The objectives of the Welsh Guards in the forthcoming attack were 
thus reduced from three to two. 
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THE FORMATION OF I WELSH GUARDS ON 
31 JULY, 1917 
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from artillery of all calibres, machine-guns and mortars, 
which literally crept forward at the rate of twenty-five 
yards a minute. The front allotted to the Battalion was 
about 850 yards. 

The formation for the attack was complicated and is as 
shown on the diagram. The idea was to advance on each 
_ objective with two “ waves ” of men; an assaulting “ wave ” 
and a support “‘ wave.” But the supporting “ wave” for 
the first objective carried on as the supporting “ wave ” 
to the final objective, although fresh platoons came up as 
assaulting “‘ waves”’ on each successive objective. The 
attack was practised for several weeks over dummy trenches. 

The bombardment opened on the 22 July and continued 
for ten days. All through the night, 30—31 July, the 
enemy batteries and lines were bombarded with gas and 
high-explosive shells. Zero hour was 3.50 a.m. on 31 
July, but the Guards Division and the French had to wait 
until 4.28 a.m. 

The Divisional barrage came down at 4.24 a.m. and 
mingled with a hail of high explosive and shrapnel was 
a percentage of special oil shells and incendiary shells that 
looked very terrifying. The sound might have heralded 
the destruction of the world—it had, to some extent, a 
numbing effect; it was of such overwhelming magnitude 
that the nearer sounds—the crack of rifle bullets or the 
explosion of near-by shells which in an ordinary way 
caused men to duck—passed unnoticed. 

At 4.24 a.m. the leading platoons of 2 and 3 Coys 
clambered out of Baboon trench and advanced slowly 
and steadily behind the barrage which they could see 
cutting a line in the ground in front of them. Everything 
went according to plan and all objectives were reached 
“to the minute.” The British counter-battery fire was 
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so intense that the German artillery reply was weak, and 
there was no resistance from the German trenches, which 
had been destroyed by the bombardment. Such resistance 
as there was came from the “ Pill Boxes.” The first of 
these to give any trouble was on the first objective, in Wood 
15. The wood had ceased to exist, but the concrete “ Pill 
Box’ within it had defied the greatest bombardment in 
history, and the troops in front of it were held up by 
machine-gun fire. The flanks crept round but were losing 
distance from the barrage. Then Sergt. Bye, who was in 
the second “‘ wave,” came up and managed to get behind 
the “Pill Box ” and bomb the garrison. He repeated 
this single-handed act of gallantry at Wood 16, and during 
the advance he killed, wounded or captured no less than 
seventy men from different “ Pill Boxes.”’* 

An attack like this was on a wide front and the flanking 
divisions had special instructions; the rest had no flanks 
and their task was to press on to their objective. If they 
had any trouble there were supports and “ moppers-up ” 
behind them. Too much stress on the danger of exposing 
a flank by going forward would have served troops badly 
in this form of attack and, owing to the special training 
which the Battalion had had, the advance was never 
seriously checked by units worrying about their flanks. 

Although many of the “ Pill Boxes” had only one firing- 
slit they were awkward to deal with, and the only way to 
tackle them was to envelop them, and to approach from 
the rear: but even so the garrison could obtain good cover 
behind the sides of the entrance. In theory, troops could 
obscure the view of a block-house garrison by means of 


1 Serjeant Bye was awarded the Victoria Cross for most conspicuous 
bravery and for most remarkable initiative. 

Lieut. R. R. Jones and Gdsm. Hughes, 1209, were also specially 
mentioned. 
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smoke grenades, but there is a limit to the number of 
things assaulting troops can carry, and the distribution. is 
bound to be arbitrary, so that, faced by a “ Pill Box,” the 
question arises: “ Who has the smoke grenades?” And 
when, or if, the grenades are found there is the delay of 
organizing the attack. 

There is no record of what men actually carried in this 
attack, but there is a record of what they carried later in 
the third battle of Ypres, viz.: 

Fighting Order—consisting of web equipment with 
pack containing greatcoat, waterproof sheet, one day's 
rations and emergency ration; 2 water bottles; 120 rounds 
S.A.A.; 1 Mills bomb; 1 shovel; and distributed throughout 
each company were sixteen haversacks filled with rifle 
grenades, 250 Verey lights, 5 tins SOS rockets, 1 day’s 
rations in bulk, while 20 magazines were carried for each 
Lewis gun (four per company). 


CAMBRAI 
The story of tanks is that of an incredulous Headquarters ' 


refusing to listen to inventors, but willing to make “ an 
experiment” with the new machines on the Somme, 
by distributing them evenly to Corps; they were never 
intended to be used in that fashion, but as a surprise in a 
large concentration and on suitable ground. Such a plan 
was prepared early in 1916—and disregarded. 

The third battle of Ypres gave the tanks their chance 
inasmuch as, owing to the mud, they were a complete 
failure, and a proposal to use them in a place and manner 
more suitable was listened to. The rolling downs of the 
Cambrai area were selected; a big raid was finally agreed 
upon. Unfortunately the Third Army Commander en- 
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larged the plan to an offensive with the objective Cambrai, 
and exploitation of success towards Valenciennes. He had 
six infantry divisions, two cavalry divisions and 381 tanks, 
but no reserves immediately available. As at Loos the 
Guards Division, which was ultimately used, was too far 
away to exploit success, and a French Army corps which 
started to move towards the Cambrai area before the 
attack, was told after the first day of the attack that it was 
not wanted. 

The drill for the battle was an arrow-head of three 
tanks, followed by infantry in lines of platoons in file, and 
this was adopted by all except the 51st Division, who 
preferred what proved to be a faulty system of their own. 

At dawn on the 20 November, 1917, without previous 
artillery bombardment, the attack opened and swept for- 
ward everywhere, except on the front of the 51st Division, 
which was held up before Flesquieres. Next day Fles- 
quieres was taken, but the opportunity had been missed 
and German reserves were being hurried up. 

On 17 November the Guards Division, after being with- 
drawn from the battle at Ypres, was resting in the St. Pol 
area, but a hint that something was in the wind was given 
when the Division moved, leaving a dump of “ Surplus 
Kit” at St. Pol. The Battalion reached Rocquigny on 
the 22nd, by which time it was known that “ Cambrai 
was to be captured.” 

To cut a long and unenlightening story short, between 
23 and 28 November the Guards Division was used piece- 
meal in the salient which the battle had created in the 
vicinity of Bourlon Wood, and on the night of 28-29 
November the Welsh Guards, after a very trying time, 
were withdrawn to reserve in a camp south of Trescault. 

Meanwhile the enemy had been preparing a counter- 
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stroke, possibly the best example of it that the war 
produced. At 9.30 a.m. on the 30 November the Battalion 
was starting to clear wire from a corner of the Havrincourt 
Wood when the Adjutant came plunging through the mud 
calling out that all companies would stand by to move at 
a moment’s notice. To Company Commanders he said: 
“The Hun has broken through.... A hell of a mess!” 

Ammunition was hurriedly made up, men’s packs, 
blankets, baggage and the cookers were left, with the 
drummers as a fatigue party to load the transport wagons. 
The whole Brigade paraded and, just before mid-day, 
marched via Metz-en-Couture to halt north of Bois 
Dessart. There the Brigadier held a conference and viewed 
the country from the top of the hill, but confessed that he 
knew very little beyond rumours that thousands of prisoners 
and hundreds of guns had been captured by the Germans, 
and that a Labour Company was said to be the only oppo- 
sition to the Germans. In the distance horsemen could 
be seen galloping in an apparently aimless way. Nothing 
else was visible from the hill-top. 

The Brigade moved forward to a point about a thousand 
yards south of Trescault, where the 1st Gds. Bde. was seen 
advancing in lines over the skyline. As they disappeared 
the crackle of musketry announced that they were in 
touch with the enemy. Actually, by a swift and well- 
ordered counter-attack, they drove the advancing enemy 
back into Gouzeaucourt, and out of that village. For the 
moment the German advance was arrested and held. 
The 4th Bn. Grenadier Gds. were then sent forward by 
the 3rd Gds. Bde. to hold a pee on the northern 
outskirts of Gouzeaucourt. 

The Welsh Guards were left on the top of the hill. 
On the right, and slightly in rear, was Gouzeaucourt 
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Wood; directly behind was Havrincourt Wood; on the 
left some tanks were moving forward in a long line. It 
was bitterly cold, and the cookers with the men’s food 
had not arrived. Darkness came, and the men huddled 
in little groups to keep warm. About 8 p.m. the cookers 
arrived, the men had a much needed meal (they had not 
eaten since breakfast) and then there was another long 
period of waiting. 

Just after midnight the Brigadier sent for the Com- 
manding Officer. The situation at Brigade H.Q. was 
unusual. The Brigadier was in a low shelter made of 
poles covered with a wagon tarpaulin; he had been 
provided with a single candlestick on a bully-beef tin; 
he was alone; his entire staff had left him on various 
errands. He started the conversation by stating that it 
was “a damned cold spot” and then gave verbal orders 
very briefly. 

The Welsh Guards were to attack from Gouzeaucourt 
in an easterly direction, their left on the road leading 
from Gouzeaucourt to Gonnelieu. The 4th Bn. Grenadier 
Gds. would attack on their left, a battalion of the 1st Gds. 
Bde. on their right. The village of Gonnelieu was to 
be taken, and the ground to the south of it. The advance 
was not to go beyond the crest of the ridge on which 
that village stood. The time of the attack, 6.30 a.m. 
Eleven tanks would co-operate.’ 

The Commanding Officer then returned and ordered 
the Battalion to move. In the light of a sinking moon it 
streamed over the frozen hill to a sunken road on the 
north side of Gouzeaucourt occupied by 4th Grenadiers. 


1 Written orders did not arrive until after the attack had been 
emily but were the same as the verbal orders except for the number 
Oo : 
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From the top of the road-bank a definite silhouette of 
the ridge to be attacked could be seen, but the details 
were indistinct, distorted and meaningless; the line of a 
dark shadow at the base of the hill was the railway. 

The two Commanding Officers held a consultation. 

The situation was a difficult one. Lord Gort, Com- 
manding the 4th Grenadiers, had been in the sunken road 
all afternoon, had seen the ground, but no one in the 
Welsh Guards had, and he said bluntly that he did not 
think the attack would succeed, as he had watched an 
abortive attempt by some “ scratch” formations of troops 
in the evening and had never seen such a machine-gun 
barrage as the enemy put up. He also said, waving his 
arm vaguely in the direction of the ridge, that there was 
some wire somewhere which would have to be located. 

A major of the Tank Corps was present at the conference 
and said he could not produce eleven tanks, but he did 
not say there would be none or throw any doubt on their 
being ready by zero hour. 

By the time the conference of the two Commanding 
Officers was over it was about 5.30 a.m. and the Welsh 
Guards Company Commanders were then called and given 
orders while sitting in a small shelter. 

The objective was to be the ridge overlooking Twenty- 
two Ravine. Zero 6.30 a.m. The Battalion would 
attack with 3 Coy on the right, 4 Coy on the left, 2 Coy 
in support and the P.O.W. Coy in reserve. The road 
Gouzeaucourt to Gonnelieu would be the boundary 
between the Welsh and Grenadier Guards on the left. 
The support of tanks and an artillery barrage was promised 

From that point in the proceedings everything seemed 
to be hurried. The moon had set and it was dark. The 
Battalion had only a short way to go to its assembly 
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position on the railway at the bottom of the hill. Com- 
panies arrived in the correct order, 3, 4, 2 and P.O. W. Coy ; 
there was no confusion, only the darkness and the uncer- 
tainty of being in a place which no one had seen. The 
two leading companies, with No. 2, the support company, 
behind them, were drawn up facing the hill when suddenly 
the word “ advance ” was passed down the line. 

What followed was extraordinary. The “ waves” 
moved slowly up the hill, and almost at once they seemed 
to “ bunch” and disappear in darkness and mist. There 
was a little pause and then a crash broke out like millions 
of cracking whips. 

“In a light that must have been from star-shells, I 
suddenly saw a crowd of men on the skyline and they 
seemed to be coming straight for us. It was staggering 
in its effect, and I at once thought we had struck a strong 
Boche counter-attack and yelled to the men in reserve to 
line a bank and prepare to fire. Broncho (Dene) dashed 
off to the left, yelling too. And then they were on us 
and we saw they were our own men. Never have I 
seen such a thing. They were sobbing and cursing, and 
in the pale light I saw the whole attack crumble to pieces.” 

At once the officers attached to Battalion H.Q., the 
Sergeant-Major and N.C.O.s sorted out the mob of men 
who came down the hill. Many of them were wounded 
and most of them were from the support company. They 
brought back the information that there were some trenches 
half-way up the hill which they had crossed before en- 
countering the machine-gun fire, so the reserve company 
(P.O. W.) was sent to occupy them. 

The machine-gun fire had died down to bursts. For a 
short half-hour Battalion H.Q. did not know what had 
happened. Very few men of 3 and 4 Coys returned and 
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it was believed that most of them were sheltered somewhere 
on the hillside. Wounded kept coming in, but they could 
say no more than “all killed,” which was received with 
doubt. 

In the excitement following the attack no one had 
noticed the breaking dawn. A German gun was firing 
and the explosions of shells up the hill could be heard. 
Two officers went up to see what was going on. Mounting 
the convex slope they found the P.O.W. Coy in some old 
trenches sited in a slight depression. Nothing could be 
seen from these trenches, so the two officers crawled 
forward to look over the skyline, on which a row of dead 
bodies was lying. Coloured lights were being fired into 
the air by the Germans—something was going on. 

The convex nature of the slope and an elbow in the 
hill had hidden from the sight of the P.O.W. Coy the 
advance of a single tank. When the two officers looked 
over the skyline, where the dead lay, they saw in front 
of them a stretch of level ground and then a gentle rise to 
another line of trenches. On their right was a single tank 
firing at some retreating figures and at this line of trenches, 
which seemed to be full of excited men. Action was 
clear and the P.O.W. Coy advanced from their trench to 
follow the tank. About 200 Germans surrendered and the 
Battalion took twenty-six machine-guns at an expense of 
248 casualties to itself. 

This action seems a muddled and ill-considered business, 
and it was—but one must bear in mind that the successful 
German counter-offensive had created something like 
chaos. Positions and guns had been abandoned whole- 
sale. Hasty orders were issued in some cases to the air. 
The “intense barrage” on Twenty-two Ravine—which 
was in reality an artillery concentration and in no sense 
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a barrage—was no more than a few salvoes; no support 
to the attack. The number of tanks ordered to lead the 
attack were not available. Only a few managed to get 
up to support the 1st Gds. Bde. on our right, together 
with the one on the right of the P.O.W. Coy, and they 
were late. Circumstances, too, were such that the attack 
had to be launched without any reconnaissance of the 
enemy position. 

One other observation. The verbal orders on which 
the Battalion acted laid no stress on tank support and the 
feeling amongst the officers was that tanks or no tanks, 
artillery or no artillery, the attack must take place. Even 
Lord Gort’s information about machine-guns and wire 
was accepted as an inevitable condition. No tanks had 
been seen moving towards Gouzeaucourt and the idea 
of waiting for them never entered the mind of a single 
man in the Battalion. The situation imposed its own 
psychology. 
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1918 
THE ADVANCE TO VICTORY 


IT WILL BE REMEMBERED THAT WE GAVE AN ACCOUNT’ OF 
how, in March 1918, the Welsh Guards helped to stem the 
great German offensive, made possible by the defection 
of Russia and the transference of so many Divisions to 
France that, for the first time since 1914, the Germans were 
in superior strength to the Allies in the Western theatre of 
war. 

Between March and July 1918 the Germans had delivered 
no less that four big attacks against the French and British 
fronts, and with the exception of the last, which was a 
complete failure,* each had bitten deep into the Allied 
front. In the middle of July the French and the Americans 
were able to deliver a counter-attack. | 

In the remaining pages of this book we shall try to give 
some account of the deeds of the Battalion in the closing 
months of the war. Before we do so, however, we 
would impress upon our readers how vast was the battle 
and how minute was the part of any battalion engaged 
In 1¢. 

- The Advance to Victory started on the eighth day of 

1 See page $7. 

2 Owing to simple expedient of withdrawing all but the garrisons of 


a few strong points in the outpost zone to the main battle position when 


the date of the attack was discovered. 
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the eighth month and lasted until the eleventh hour of the 
eleventh month of the year 1918. During these three 
months the armies of the French, American! and British 
nations, under the supreme command of Marshal Foch,? 
delivered attack after attack against different parts of the 
German front between Switzerland and the Belgian coast, 
gradually driving the enemy out of his lines of trenches, 
so skilfully and strongly constructed during the four years, 
until the open country was once again reached. By this 
period of the war there were four British armies in France 
and these four armies alone delivered no less than seven 
large-scale attacks and many smaller ones, as the result of 
which the colossal total of nearly 190,000 prisoners and 
3,000 guns were captured. 

The Welsh Guards were not called upon to play a 
part in this mighty battle until the 23 August 1918, by 
which date there was a change of conditions. Although 
the Germans had not yet been driven back into the open 
country the trench-to-trench assaults of the previous 
autumn were no longer necessary because the numerous 
trench lines,? with which the Battalion had for another 
month to contend, were not highly organized for defence, 
nor was there the same amount of time for reconnaissance 
and detailed orders as there had been on the Somme and at 
Ypres. 


1 American Troops had begun to arrive in France in considerable 
numbers in the spring of 1918 and Divisions were attached to the French 
and British Armies for training until, in the summer, they were con- 
sidered experienced enough to take over a portion of the front. The 
First and Second American Armies were then formed under the Com- 
mand of General Pershing. 

2 It was not until March 1918 that under the threat of disaster Marshal 
Foch was “charged by the British and French governments with 
co-ordinating the action of the Allied Armies on the Western Front ”— 
i.e., to become Generalissimo. 

8 Due partially to the fact that the old battlefield of the Somme as 
well as the Hindenburg Line had to be crossed. 
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ATTACK AGAINST ORGANIZED RESISTANCE 


The Guards Division had taken part in the Third Army’s 
attack which started on 21 August and had advanced some 
4,000 yards, the 3rd Gds. Bde. being in reserve until the 
evening of the 23rd, when the 1st Bn. Welsh Gds. were 
ordered to take over a portion of the Divisional front, 
just west of the villages of St. Leger and Croiselles, still 
in German hands. There had been no opportunity to 
reconnoitre the line by daylight, and the relief was not 
complete until midnight, the front being taken over by 
3 Coy right, 4 Coy centre and P.O.W. Coy left, with 
2 Coy in reserve. Battalion H.Q. (fixed by Brigade) in 
Hamelincourt, 2,500 yards in rear. 

It must be emphasized that although the Germans had 
been driven back during the fighting of the previous two 
days, they were not on the run as they were two or three 
weeks later, and the ground over which the Battalion 
was about to fight was covered with a mass of trenches 
in which the Germans were able to organize their defence. 

At I a.m. on the 24 August, orders were received for 
the advance to be continued at 7 a.m. over ground which 
no one had seen except through glasses from a distance. 
The Commanding Officer issued the following orders 
in telegraphic form and they could not have reached 


companies before 4 a.m : 


“ 3rd Gds. Bde. will continue the advance to-day directed 
on Ecoust St. Menin; 1st Bn. Welsh Gds. will attack the 
high ground north of St. Leger on a company front south 
of St. Leger; 1st Bn. Grenadier Gds. on right and 2nd 
Bn. Scots Gds. on left will co-operate at zero. 3 Coy 
will advance in extended order and will be followed at 
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300 yards’ interval* by 4 Coy who, on 3 Coy leaving their 
trench, will move into it, and on 4 Coy moving off P.O.W. 
Coy will move to its left and follow at 300 yards’ interval." 
No. 4 and P.O.W. will move forward in ‘ blob ’ formation 
should the enemy artillery fire permit this. 2 Coy will 
move off at 7 a.m. and endeavour to get within 300 yards 
of P.O.W. Coy, and St. Leger will not be entered but will 
be mopped up from the south by one company of the 
and Bn. Scots Gds. Advance will be made by successive 
bounds. First bound, Jeger Reserve; second bound, 
B.6.b. & d; third bound, track running through Ecoust 
Reserve; fourth bound road in C.4.a.c. & d. All ground 
captured will be consolidated in great depth. Boundary 
on north, grid line north of T.26.27.28. due east onwards. 
Ecoust and Longatte will not be entered but will be 
enveloped. 

‘ Machine-guns will cover the western exits of St. 
Leger. The guns attached to the Battalion will move in 
depth to protect the flanks. 

“56th Division will attack at zero, with a creeping 
barrage and will deal with Croisilles. 

‘* Advance on our left must be made to conform with 
the 56th Division which, with a creeping barrage, will be 
slower. 

“ Artillery will open with a crash at zero and after with 
fire concentrations and will move forward in support of 
infantry. 

“ Zero hour at 7 a.m. 

Battalion H.Q. will remain in present position unless 
companies are advised to the contrary. 

‘Reports on the battle will be sent to Battalion H.Q. 
as often as possible. 

1 Distance appears to be what was meant. 
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" Aid post is in Railway Cutting below Battalion H.Q.” 


_ Several points will at once strike our readers about 
these orders. They are long, and no attempt is made to 
adhere to the sequence on which so much emphasis is 
laid in peace-time exercises. Picture yourself a weary 
Company Commander receiving such orders at about 
4 a.m. and having to read them by a guttering candle, 
stuck in a bully-beef tin or bottle, or, perhaps, if lucky, 
by an electric torch. There are a number of places and 
co-ordinates to be looked out on the map—the plan is no 
simple one, such as our training manuals also emphasize, 
and companies are not only told what their task is but 
how they are to do it. Had it been possible for the Com- 
manding Officer to collect his Company Commanders 
at some point convenient to the majority, we feel tha: 
in this case much time, language and labour might have 
been saved. However, the Battalion fought many a 
successful action on such orders, though undoubtedly they 
tended to obscure the end for the means, with resulting 
fear for flanks and stickiness in execution. Furthermore, 
in this particular case the Commanding Officer (Lieut.-Col. 
Dene), as soon as he had got his orders out in writing 
(about 3.15 a.m.), himself started off to visit Company 
Commanders but unfortunately, on his way round, was 
wounded. 

In spite of this misfortune 3 Coy started its advance as 
ordered on a frontage of some 800 yards at 7 a.m., covered 
by the creeping barrage from the artillery. The formation 
‘ adopted by 3 Coy was the normal one, two platoons in 
front line, one in support and one in reserve, the wide 
front allotted to the company in this instance making 
no difference to the number of platoons deployed. 
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As soon as the advance began, the leading platoons 
came under machine-gun fire from Bank Copse and 
Judas Trench, but the left front platoon (No. 11) managed 
to work round Bank Copse and capture or kill the garrison. 
This enabled the company to continue its advance behind 
the artillery barrage until the leading platoons were level 
with the village of St. Leger, when it was checked by 
casualties from our own artillery fire. Whether this was 
due to the artillery firing short or to the leading wave 
pushing on too fast it is impossible to say, but whatever 
the reason the advance was continued after a short pause, 
when again the barrage came down on the unfortunate 
3 Coy, with the result that the company fell back to the 
sunken road north of St. Leger, taking with them their 
wounded and the prisoners captured in the Croisilles road. 
Yet again, after another pause for reorganization, the 
gallant company advanced, this time in a line of sections 
in file which enabled it to reach the first objective, St. 
Leger reserve trench, with very few further casualties. 

About this time the 2nd Bn. Scots Gds., of whom nothing 
had been seen, came up on the right and the support 
company (No. 4), who were under heavy artillery fire, 
joined 3 Coy in the trench to get protection. On the high 
ground to the right of the 2nd Bn. Scots Gds. the Grenadiers 
were held up by machine-gun fire. Seeing this across the 
valley 3 Coy Commander ordered 11 Platoon to move 
forward north of the railway and try to work round the 
higher ground east of St. Leger Wood where the German 
machine-guns appeared to be sited. The Platoon Com- 
mander with a corporal and one man reconnoitred the 
north side of the railway for a covered line of advance and 
came on a party of five Germans—the crew of a trench 
mortar—who surrendered. 
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As a result of this reconnaissance the Platoon Com- 
mander came to the conclusion that the north side of the 
railway line was clear and so decided to move his platoon 
forward under cover of the embankment before crossing 
the line to move south behind the enemy holding up the 
Grenadiers. He, however, failed to dispose his sections 
so that they could give each other supporting fire, and 
when the platoon advanced a short 200 yards with sections 
in file one behind the other, thus : 


SECTIONS | 12 | II ] 10 || 9 | -edirection of advance 


an enemy machine-gun which had not fired on the officer 
patrol now opened and made casualties of half the platoon. 

By that time the 2nd Bn. Scots Gds. had received and 
passed orders that no further advance was to be attempted 
that day. == 

We need not enter here into the reasons why the advance 
was stopped. Suffice it to point out that it was the initia- 
tive of a gallant Company Commander, backed by the 
determination of his men, that enabled a single company 
on a 800-yards front to penetrate enemy defences to a depth 
of 2,000 yards, 


RESERVE BATTALION IN ATTACK 


The storming of the Hindenburg Line and Canal du 
Nord, which took place on the 27 September, 1918, 
was the last attack of the war for the Guards Division 
against a fully organized and prepared enemy position. 

The whole Division on a one-Brigade front was to take 
part in the attack, each Brigade in turn passing through 
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another until the final objective, Noyelles on the St. 
Quentin Canal, was reached, some 5,000 yards from the 
starting line. 

The task of the 3rd Gds. Bde. was a dual one: to form 
a defensive flank facing north and to capture the final 
objective, passing through the 1st Gds. Bde. in the vicinity 
of Flesquieres four and a half hours after zero, about 3,000 
yards from the original front line. The task of the Welsh 
Guards was the oft-despised—but none the less important 
—one of forming the reserve to the Brigade, which, it 
should be remembered, now consisted of but three bat- 
talions, and the interest of the action, so far as the Welsh 
Guards are concerned, lies in how they carried out their 
task under most trying circumstances. 

Reveille was at 3 a.m., and the first thing many heard 
was R.S.M. Stevenson calling out: “ Get up, everybody. 
Meet the Germans at 4.30 a.m. Where’s my valet? 
Does he want me to bring him a cup of tea?” Breakfast 
at 4 a.m., and at 4.50 a.m. the Battalion moved off from 
dug-outs near Lagnicourt in column of route at 50 to 
100 yards’ distance between platoons to an assembly position 
north-west of Boursies. At 5.20 a.m. the artillery barrage 
came down and the great attack opened. 

It was still dark, but the misty rain had cleared and half 
a moon shone brightly; a decent breeze was blowing 
patches of light clouds towards the Germans and preventing 
us hearing the forward guns which had been moved up 
almost behind the front line. The whole horizon was lit 
up with a bright, yellow, flickering glow—like summer 
lightning—and the German lights, green and red, though 
not a great number of them. 

At 6 a.m. the 3rd Gds. Bde. left its assembly position. 
No inconvenience was caused by enemy shelling until 
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the canal was reached, where the enemy concentrated 
considerable fire. On the crossing the Battalion halted 
in a sunken road and waited while the two leading battalions 
of the Brigade crossed. 

Owing to the steep banks the crossing of the canal 
took quite a time, and the Welsh Guards only joined the 
Grenadiers on the first objective about 9 a.m. There was 
great congestion of troops, and it was soon evident that 
something was wrong—there was no sign of the 2nd Bn. 
Scots Guards. In the bewildering maze of trenches on the 
east side of the canal they had lost direction and had become 
involved with the troops assembled on and about this 
first objective. The Grenadiers, however, started to 
advance and our Battalion followed. 

This approach march over the battlefield while the 
battle was in progress was exceedingly difficult. The . 
scene cannot be described. The facts were that the enemy 
was shelling heavily and that heavy machine-gun fire was 
coming from Graincourt and from positions between 
Graincourt and Orival Wood on the left flank of the 
advance. Troops were somewhat bewildered by the 
situation and persisted in trying to follow their natural 
inclination which was to face the enemy they could see, 
or rather hear. Moving under heavy shell- and machine- 
gun fire to what, apparently, was a flank, was puzzling. 

Company Commanders had a difficult job keeping 
their companies together; sections and platoons dodging 
into trenches at hot spots were apt to become mixed up 
with other troops, of whom there were many as the Ist 
and 2nd Gds. Bdes. were in front capturing the first and 
second objectives and forming a defensive flank facing 
north. 


The Welsh Guards, however, kept steadily behind the 
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Grenadiers, the Commanding Officer checking their 
position by the village of Flesquieres and passing north 
of it. It then became clear that the advance was not 
going according to plan—troops of the 1st Gds. Bde. 
seemed to peter out on the second objective, which included 
the Hindenburg Support Line and the village of Flesquieres. 
The 1st Bn. Grenadiers got into Beet Trench, the third 
objective, where they were found by the Commanding 
Officer of the Welsh Guards. Lord Gort, commanding 
the Grenadiers, had been wounded in the arm, and said he 
had two companies well on the way to Premy Chapel, 
a strong point at the east end of the spur which runs towards 
the St. Quentin Canal, the final objective of the Brigade. 
He also said he was going to push on and asked Col. 
Luxmoore-Ball to look after his flanks. : 

No. 3 Coy was therefore ordered to follow the right 
company of Grenadiers and 2 Coy the left. P.O.W. Coy 
took up a position astride a road some 1,200 yards north- 
east of Flesquieres, and 4 Coy was ordered to hold a spur 
on the right of P.O.W. Coy but could not get there 
owing to machine-gun and artillery fire, so remained on 
the left of P.O.W. Coy facing Orival Wood. The 
Grenadiers, however, were unable to make any headway 
and fell back to Beet Trench, where our 2 and 3 Coys 
remained in support to them. 

Meanwhile the 3rd Division had come up, making the 
right flank secure, and Lord Gort had gone back to the 
dressing station. Col. Luxmoore-Ball was now senior 
officer on the spot and found himself faced by a most 
annoying situation. A report had been made to Brigade 
that the Grenadiers had taken Premy Chapel, and this 
information had been passed on to the Division. No 
one believed Col. Luxmoore-Ball when he said no troops 
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were within 1,200 yards of the Chapel strong point, which 
was not only bristling with machine-guns but contained 
a field gun as well. These definite points on a map are 
not easy to find on the ground and there is no doubt Lord 
Gort misread the ground. 

Without artillery support, Col. Luxmoore-Ball wisely 
refused to make any further attempt to gain Premy Chapel. 

The Battalion had every reason to be proud of the way 
it kept in touch and performed the task allotted to it in 
this confused action. 


AN ADVANCED GUARD FIGHT 


The attack on the 27 September, which has just been 
described, succeeded in driving the enemy out of the last 
of his prepared positions, and from this time onwards 
till the end of the war the fighting was of a more open 
nature and against what present-day text-books would 
describe as “semi-organized resistance.” The German 
armies were retreating practically along the whole front 
from Switzerland to the sea, and though the morale and 
physique of the troops was very different to what we had 
been faced with on the Somme, or even a year before, 
yet the retreat was skilfully carried out and our advance 
delayed by the demolition of railways, bridges and cross- 
roads and by delay action mines and booby traps. 

By the 11 October, when the Welsh Guards were again 
called upon to fight, the Guards Division front line ran 
north and south just west of St. Hilaire and was lightly 
held by outposts of the 1st and 2nd Gds. Bdes. Brigade 
orders entailed passing through the outpost line at 5 a.m. 
the next moming with objective the River Selle about 
4,000 yards away. The advance was to be carried out 
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on the usual two-company front, P.O.W. Coy right, 
4 Coy left, 2 Coy in support and 3 Coy in reserve, but a 
point of interest in the orders was that villages were to 
be “cut out” and mopped up by platoons detailed from 
the support company. Another point of interest was that 
one section of machine-guns and two trench mortars were 
to be attached to the Battalion, while one battery R.F.A. 
was to act in close co-operation—or, as we should say now, 
the former would be under command, the latter in 
support, of the Battalion. 

To pass through the outpost at 5 a.m. necessitated the 
Battalion moving at 1 a.m. from the village of Estournal, 
which it had reached the previous afternoon, to a forming- 
up position, a road 800 yards west of St. Hilaire. Brigade 
orders had not been received until 10 p.m., so that Battalion 
Orders," which are worthy of careful study, were not 
issued until 11.15 p.m. Luckily the Commanding Officer 
had been warned at a conference at Brigade H.Q. during 
the afternoon of what might be required, and so he and the 
Company Commanders had been able to reconnoitre the 
road to the forming-up position, which was reached 
safely and punctually but without any sign of an artillery 
or machine-gun officer. The trench-mortar officer turned 
up, but he had left his guns miles away at Boussieres! 

Despite these deficiencies, at 5 a.m. the advance began, 
companies passing to the north of St. Hilaire (vide orders) 
and over a ridge which separated them from St. Vaast. 
Although it was not light the enemy was watchful and 
alert, and as troops began to descend into the valley they 
came under heavy machine-gun and artillery fire. The 
enemy revealed himself holding a line along the railway 
to the north of St. Vaast. 

1 Appendix III. 
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All reports were to the effect that the railway and a 
malthouse to the north-west of the village were strongly 
held and that the machine-gun fire from these points 
was very heavy. Neither artillery nor trench mortars 
were available to help companies by engaging the enemy 
machine-guns, and the Division on the left had failed to 
advance, so that there was a gap for over 1,000 yards on 
the left of 4 Coy. 

By 7 a.m. P.O.W. Coy had worked round east of St. 
Vaast and a platoon of 2 Coy then entered the village, 
where they captured a number of prisoners. But the rail- 
way bank, with a number of sidings and a detraining 
point to the north-east, was a formidable obstacle, and 
strongly held; the Scots Guards on the right had met with 
considerable resistance, so could give no effective aid; 
in view of the situation the P.O.W. Coy decided to dig 
in. 
About 9.30 a.m. a cavalry patrol tried to repeat the 
manceuvre of an earlier one by passing round South of 
the village, but machine-gun fire was now very accurate 
and it had to retire. 

And so the situation remained until 10.30 a.m., when, 
to the relief of the Commanding Officer and all concerned, 
the artillery battery arrived and opened fire on the railway. 
Nos. 4 and 2 Coys were then able to advance and occupy 
a line on the north and east of St. Vaast. 

Any further advance was impossible with the enemy 
still in possession of St. Aubert; also because orders 
emphasized liaison with flank units. So the line which 
had been reached beyond St. Vaast was held, and during 
the night patrols were sent out only to find the railway 
still held. About 8 a.m., however, an aeroplane reported 
that St. Aubert did not appear to be occupied, and a patrol 
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then found the enemy had retired from the railway. 


Troops on our left began to move and the Battalion occu- 
pied the high ground, Arbre de la Femme, and sent patrols 
forward to the River Selle; they found the enemy in occu- 
pation of the high ground beyond it. 

In this action the late arrival of the artillery may be 
explained by the fact that they were not under the Brigade 
Commander’s own hand, but the same excuse cannot be 
made for the machine-guns and trench mortars. The 
Brigading of these weapons may be satisfactory in static 
warfare, but in open warfare the Welsh Guards never 
found the arrangement happy. On the other hand, 
liaison between the Guards Division artillery and its 
infantry was close and intimate all through the war. 

This action was the first that the Battalion fought under 
the semi-open warfare conditions to which we have 
referred. It was fought, too, with an organization not 
unlike that which may shortly be introduced for Infantry 
Brigades. Perhaps it is as well that the mortar has been 
made an integral part of the new rifle battalion, for this 
action brings out clearly enough that unless supporting 
weapons are placed under command of the Battalion 
Commander and ordered to report to him before the 
action begins, they will not be available when required. 
It is possible that the formation adopted by the Battalion 
in this instance was not flexible enough, a relic, no doubt, 
of the set-piece attacks to which it had become accustomed, 
and there is no question that its will to manceuvre was 
hampered by the orders which laid such emphasis on 
liaison with flank units—another relic of trench warfare. 
Finally, a point to which we would draw attention is the 
Brigade Commander’s conference and the reconnaissance 
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that were not received until long after darkness had -set 
in. 


A NIGHT ATTACK 


The next operation which the Welsh Guards were 
asked to undertake was a night attack. The Battalion 
had had plenty of experience of dawn attacks but this 
was something altogether different, and called for a much 
greater degree of skill, The night attack of 19-20 October, 
1918, was planned on a large scale, no less than seven 
Divisions being in front line. So far as the Guards Division 
was concerned, it was to be carried out by 1st Gds. Bde. 
on the right and 3rd Gds. Bde. on the left, and had as its 
object the crossing of the River Selle and an advance to 
the high ground overlooking the next river, the Harpies, 
some 3,500 yards beyond. There were two objectives, 
the first a road 1,300 yards behind the Selle, the second 
the high ground already mentioned. The first objective 
in the 3rd Gds. Bde. sector of attack was to be captured 
by the 1st Bn. Grenadier Gds. The 1st Bn. Welsh Gds. 
(right) and 2nd Bn. Scots Gds. (left) were then to pass 
through and capture the second objective. The attack 
was to be supported, or rather preceded, by a creeping 
barrage, and as it is not without interest, we give the 
artillery paragraph of the Battalion Orders which were 


issued to companies at II.15 a.m. on 19 October. 


Artillery 
“ (a) The attack will be supported by a creeping barrage 
. of field artillery and a barrage in depth of heavy artillery. 
Field artillery barrage will open on the line of the road 
from V.30.0.50 to V.18.c.3.9 at zero. At zero+3 minutes 
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it will lift to a line 200 yards east of the road, where it 
will remain until zero+-23 minutes. It will then advance 
by lifts of 100 yards every 4 minutes to a line 300 yards 
east of first objective. In the sector of 1st Gds. Bde. it 
will remain stationary at this line until zero + 126 minutes. 
In the sector of the 3rd Gds. Bde. it will lift from this 
line at zero+ 70 minutes, and will advance by lifts of 100 
yards every four minutes to the line of Solesmes—Valen- 
ciennes Road, building itself upon this road from south 
to north as it reaches it. At zero-+ 126 minutes the barrage 
will advance on the whole divisional front by lifts of 100 
yards every four minutes, to a line 300 yards east of second 
objective. It will remain upon this line for four minutes 


and will then cease. 
“ (b) Barrage tables will be issued later. 


“(c) One field artillery brigade fire thermite on 
machine-gun nests east of creeping barrage during the 
advance. 


“(d) The field artillery barrage will be 50 per cent 
shrapnel and 50 per cent H.E. 


““(e) A section of field guns will be pushed forward 
in close support of the brigade for anti-tank defence.” 


From the above, it will be seen that the plan was far 
from being the simple one which we are told is essential 
to success in night operations. As if to complicate matters 
further, the Commanding Officer (Luxmoore-Ball) was 
ordered during the morning of the 19 October to hand 
over to his 2nd-in-command (Dudley-Ward) and to 
return to the details or go on leave. Not unnaturally 
he chose the latter, and went off with the only copy of 
Brigade Orders in his pocket. The 2nd-in-command 
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was with the details some thirty miles behind the line. 
During the course of the morning a car with a Staff Officer 
from the Division arrived to take him forward to St. 
Hilaire but without map or orders. Arrived at St. Hilaire, 
the 2nd-in-command found only the transport there and 
he had to walk a mile or more to St. Vaast, where eventually 
he arrived at 8.30 p.m. and found his battalion. Only 
then did he learn from the Adjutant, who had a map but 
no copy even of Battalion orders, what was about to 
happen. Fortunately the Orders had been issued fairly 
early in the day, and as the Battalion had held the front 
line during a tour of duty the leaders and the men had 
seen the ground over which they were to advance. 

The Battalion marched at 10.50 p.m. in drizzling rain, 
through which an invisible moon gave a faint light. All 
was very quiet except that the enemy shelled some cross- 
roads with one long-range gun. Just before mid-night 
the Battalion reached a rendezvous on the right of the 
road, midway between St. Vaast and Haussy, and were 
disposed there in the order of attack: 2 Coy right, 3 Coy 
left, P.O.W. Coy support, 4 Coy reserve, with Battalion 
H.Q. in rear. 

In front of the Battalion, and between it and the River 
Selle, was a railway line on which the Grenadiers were 
now forming up for their attack, due to start at 2 a.m. 
The Welsh Guards were due to cross this railway line at 
2.5 a.m., and as this necessitated careful timing the Com- 
manding Officer arranged for the Battalion to move 
forward from its rendezvous beside the Haussy Road at 
I a.m. to an assembly position about 300 yards behind the 


1 Details consisted of a percentage of Officers and Other Ranks 
who since the Somme were always left out when the Battalion went 
into the line, or to an attack. In this instance the e of Command- 
ing Officer was ordered because it was his turn to be left out. 
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railway line. At 1.50 a.m. the assembly position was 
reached. At 2 a.m. the barrage opened and almost immed- 
iately the Battalion was on the move again. Tapes had 
been laid to direct troops from the railway line to the 
petrol-tin bridges which had been thrown across the 
Selle. There were only two bridges and they had to be 
crossed in single file, so it was a slow business. It was 
2.45 a.m. before the leading platoon of the reserve company 
began to cross; the advance of the Battalion through the 
Grenadiers on the first objective was due to begin at 3.10 
a.m. 

“I felt a bit anxious about companies getting lost and 
went ahead with the Adjutant and three orderlies. The 
ground was fearfully heavy, all plough and uphill from 
the river. We found the P.O.W. Coy, who had no 
notion where they were and could only say the other 
companies were in front. I felt sure they were too far 
to the left, but it was no use trying to correct them as it 
was so dark. Eventually we came across the Scots Guards, 
and, as they were supposed to be on our left, we made a 
cast to the right and found a sunken road, the first objective. 
No sign of the Grenadiers. Chased further to the right 
and met someone brandishing a revolver who said he 
was a Grenadier. Then we found 2 and 3 Coys who 
were to lead the attack. No. 2 (right Coy) was worried 
because there was no one on their right—the Irish Guards 
should have been there. I told them to carry on, and 
I would see to their flank with the support company 
(P.0.W,). 

“Nos. 2 and 3 then started after the barrage, which 
was about 70 yards in front of them. I then sent forward 
the support company, echeloned on the right rear of 
2 Coy, and kept 4 Coy with me in the road which formed 
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the first objective. I also got in touch with the Scots 
Guards. 

“ The next thing was a message from the left front 
company (No. 3) that they were being held up by machine- 
gun fire, followed by one from the right company (No. 
2). I then went with P.O.W. Coy Commander to see 
3 Coy and found them digging-in in a ploughed field 
short of our final objective. It was about 4.30 and the light 
very bad—thick, misty rain. It appeared that the enemy 
could see us, for we were fired at as we walked about. 
All I could make out was that the ground in front was 
flat and exposed, so I went still further to the left of 
our line, and a machine-gun ripped out from a house 
which one could just see, apparently on the Scots 
Guards front. 

“ Went back to Headquarters and got the O.C. Scots 
Guards on the wire (the signallers had worked well and 
swiftly). He told me he had reached his objective on the 
left, but was stuck on his right, and could I shift the Hun 
from the house: He seemed annoyed and peevish about 
something, and the impression I had was that the attack 
was sticky for no very good reason. However, I told him 
if he would help I would send my right company to try 
and work round the house. He said he had some trench 
mortars and would use them. 

“Went off to see my right company, but before I 
had gone very far saw little groups of men advancing 
from the company. The left company then started to 
advance. About that time 4 Coy reported that they 
had found the Irish Guards about 1,000 yards to our 
right, and that they were moving forward rapidly. I 
then got the whole Battalion moving, and we advanced 
with only a few shots against us to the ridge, the final 
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objective. I ordered a patrol forward at once to report 
on the river and try to spot from there the enemy 
positions’. 

“During the next night 4 Coy moved forward and 
established a line of posts on the river.” 


The success of this night attack was due, it must regret- 
fully be admitted, more to the weak resistance and low 
morale of the enemy than to the skill of the attack, though 
it was none the less a remarkable achievement on the part 
of the Battalion to carry out so complicated a plan under 
such conditions of weather, over ground which had not 
previously been properly reconnoitred. The number 
and timing of the various moves—from billets to rendez- 
vous, from rendezvous to assembly position, from assembly 
position to forming-up position—should be carefully 
noted. Those who took part in the crossing of the Selle 
will have noted the tendency for a unit when once across 
to hurry forward, and will have made a note of the necessity 
for reorganization and close control on the further bank 
before forward movement into the darkness. It might 
have been better had the Battalion H.Q. in this instance 
crossed with or immediately behind the leading companies. 
As it was, all praise is due to the way which the acting 
Commanding Officer gained control of and handled his 
support and reserve companies on the further bank. 

It may be asked why no mention has been made of 
the compass. The compass bearing of the attack was 
laid down in orders, but on this occasion as on so many 
others during the war, in practice the compass was found 
to be useless owing to the steel helmets and all other pieces 
of metal that were flying about. The casualties in the 

1 For details of this patrol see page 84. 
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Battalion amounted to only thirty. About eleven prisoners 
and one machine-gun was taken, including an A.T. gun, 
now in the museum of the Guards Depot at Caterham. 


AN ATTACK IN OPEN WARFARE 


After the night attack of 20 October, the Battalion 
went into billets at St. Hilaire on 22 October and remained 
there for eleven days, until 2 November—eleven days of 
real rest from war, for the battle line was rapidly rolling 
farther and farther east and the billets were good now 
that the devastated area and the Hindenburg Line had been 
left behind. But reorganization in accordance with the 
latest instructions’ from G.H.Q., and training for a more 
open type of warfare under a Brigadier who had been 
to the Staff College before the war and who knew his 
job, kept the Battalion busy and fit. 

So far had the battle rolled eastward that it was not until 
the evening of 5 November, after covering about twenty 
miles as the crow flies, that the Battalion reached the 
village of Amfroipret and found themselves once more 
in what might be called the front line. How different, 
though, to the front line known to the veterans of Loos, 
the Somme and Ypres; not that there were many of them 
left in our weak Battalion, with its companies of three 
platoons. Yet here was the Battalion in reserve to the 
Brigade whose front units held the outskirts of this prac- 
tically untouched village, where good billets were to be 
had and its kind people pleased to see us. The move 


1 A pamphlet O.B. 1919 had been issued which laid down that.... 
‘so long as the section does not fall below 3 men... (it) should not 
be attached to another section,’ which was against all Coy Commanders 
ideas on sentry posts. Odd number sections were to be rifle-sections, 
even number Lewis Guns. 
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forward from St. Hilaire had been a tiring one, with its 
continual short halts and short moves, and numerous orders 
when comfortably settled to be prepared to move at short 
notice. With nearly every cross-road cratered, the column 
was always climbing off the road, and there was even a 
little mud to contend with as the weather was none too 
good, so that the Battalion did not start its last action as 
fresh as it might have been. 

In the drizzle of Guy Fawkes and Inkerman morning, 
1918, the Battalion entered the village of Amfroipret 
and, after many rumours about an immediate advance, 
late in the afternoon the Commanding Officer was given 
definite verbal orders by the Brigadier to the effect that 
the Battalion was to capture the high ground on which 
stood the village of Buvignies, 1,500 yards east of Amfroi- 
pret. It was already getting dark, and the C.O. at once 
sent his two leading Company Commanders forward to 
have a look at the ground, but owing to the hedges and 
trees between the two villages they got no more than an 
idea of the lie of the ground. 

Meanwhile the Commanding Officer had unwittingly 
ridden into the front line with his Adjutant in anticipation 
of the Brigadier’s orders. There he got into touch with 
the 1st Bn. Grenadiers who were to attack on the right 
and with the artillery Commander; having seen them he 
began to make his plan. The C.O.’s plan was for one 
company (No. 2) to move along a road that ran due east 
from Amfroipret to some cross-roads south of Buvignies. 
These cross-roads having been made good, 4 Coy was 
then to pass through and attack Buvignies from the 
south, and after clearing the village, to hold the northern 
and eastern outskirts, linking up with the original leading 
company (No. 2) so that both companies would be 
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prepared to continue the advance eastwards when ordered. 
The other two companies were to await orders with 
Battalion H.Q. under cover of the eastern edge of 
Amfroipret. Zero was to be at 6.15 a.m. and was to be 
preceded by a ten-minute artillery concentration on the 
area on either side of the road along which the leading 
company was to advance, after which concentrations were 
to be fired on the Northern and Eastern outskirts of Buvig- 
nies. A section of 18-pounders and one field howitzer 
was “‘attached to” (placed under command of) the 
Battalion but no machine-guns or mortars. 

To save time these orders were dictated to Company 
Commanders and discussed with them. They left Bat- 
talion H.Q. for their billets about 8 p.m. Then about 
midnight orders arrived from the Brigade, and about the 
same time 4 Coy billet, a big barn, received a direct 
hit from the enemy artillery, which was active all 
night, and lost thirty men. No. 4 Coy was, it will be 
remembered, one of the companies detailed to lead the 
attack. 

“Everyone was tired, and I did not want to detail a 
fresh company for the attack and have all the N.C.O.s 
awakened, so I told the companies already detailed that they 
must carry out the first part of the attack, as arranged, and 
that I would send 3 Coy to relieve 4 Coy at Buvignies to 
carry on the advance.” 

Battalion orders were then issued and reached companies 
early in the morning. They were in the usual telegraphic 
style, and the only change of plan from the orders issued 
earlier was to make the railway line east of Buvignies, 
instead of the village itself; the first objective of the Brigade. 
This objective was now to be captured by 3 Coy (originally 
in reserve) which was to pass through 4 Coy when it had 
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taken Buvignies, the first bound of the Battalion. The 
orders now issued also contained one or two additions. 
A number of further objectives away to the east were 
given and a machine-gun and trench-mortar section were 
attached to the Battalion. 

At 5 a.m. the Battalion was moving. In accordance 
with orders the artillery opened fire at 5.50 a.m., and at 
6 a.m. 2 Coy led the attack, followed by 4 Coy. Battalion 
H.Q. had already moved to the eastern edge of Amfroipret, 
where, at 6 a.m., 3 Coy joined them. At 6.30 this company 
followed the attacking companies and P.O.W. Coy then 
moved up into their place. As the advance of the leading 
companies progressed, the reserve, consisting of the P.O. W. 
Coy, machine-gun and trench-mortar sections, went 
forward with Battalion H.Q., but owing to the enemy 
shelling these moves were half an hour late. 

About 7 a.m. the Commanding Officer and Adjutant 
rode forward and found that 4 Coy had taken Buvignies 
without much trouble and secured several prisoners. 
The village street was swept with bullets from Bavai. 
The attached artillery were up and in action in wonderfully 
quick time, the howitzer in the middle of the street and 
the two 18-pounders just off the street, in a field, searching 
for the German guns and machine-guns. 

“The machine-gun section arrived on limbers and 
pack mules, and unloaded before going up the rise 
into the centre of the village. I ordered it to engage the 
German machine-guns from a favourable house. Soon 
two guns were blazing through the windows: the field 
gun and howitzer were going all the time: a man was hit 
in the street: a Frenchman dragged me into a house and 
his wife kissed me! It was some time before I could settle 
down and get things in order!” 
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No. 4 Coy was placed astride the Bavai road, and the 
P.O.W. Coy was held in reserve in some barns in the 
village, while reports from 3 Coy were awaited. 

It will be remembered that 3 Coy had been detailed to 
pass through No. 4 and in accordance with the plan it had 
come into the village hard on the heels of 4 Coy. The 
Company Commander had formed it up on the east side 
of the village on a two-platoon front, keeping one platoon 
in reserve. The country was very close, small fields and 
thick hedges, and the leading platoons advanced in line 
of sections in single file and were soon lost from view. 
But Captain Ellis was a thrusting Company Commander, 
and did not dawdle behind them, although bullets were 
cracking through the air. To add to his anxiety there 
was also a thickish mist of rain which reduced visibility 
to about 150 yards. So he moved forward with his reserve 
from the eastern side of the village down the slope towards 
the railway. 

The railway was at the bottom of the hill some soo 
yards away, and he found his leading platoons lying 
down behind a hedge just short of it, and consultation 
going on between Platoon Commanders. He was in- 
formed that the railway embankment, which could be 
seen quite close, was held. He replied ‘“ Nonsense” 
and, pushing through the hedge, ran across the intervening 
fifty yards and over the embankment. Armed with only 
his walking-stick, he found himself in the middle of some 
thirty Germans, but, fortunately, Lance-Cpl. Gordon, one 
of the best shots of the Battalion, and Lance-Sgt. Jones, had 
followed close at his heels, and opened fire from the top 
of the embankment. The Germans ran, leaving eleven 
dead and wounded behind them. 

No. 3 Coy passed over the railway and up a long gentle 
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slope towards Prehart Farm in no very definite formation 
but in short rushes, with occasional bursts of covering 
fire from the Lewis gun—one of which the Company 
Commander fired himself when the No. 1 was wounded— 
not remarkable for its accuracy but sufficient to keep 
down the heads of the enemy who were holding some slits 
at the top of the slope. Casualties were few, thanks 
partly to the mist and the determination with which the 
advance was pressed, but one Platoon Commander was 
killed trying to rush an enemy light automatic.* 

Prehart Farm secured, and the enclosures surrounding 
it cleared after some hide-and-seek fighting, the company 
continued its advance to the main Bavai-Landrecies road, 
names which might have conjured up memories of the 
retreat from Mons had the Regiment then been formed. 
There the advance came to an end, for although 2 Coy 
who led the attack in the early moming came up on the 
right rear, 3 Coy had shot its bolt. Heavy machine-gun 
fire was directed on it from Bavai, and although the 
machine-gun and trench-mortar sections had been ordered 
forward in support and might have been of real value in 
driving the enemy from behind cover, the limbers of the 
trench mortars were unable to get forward, and the men 
handling the guns and ammunition lacked the drive and 
determination of the company they were desired to 
support. 

So the action ended—and for the Battalion, the war— 
with the two leading companies holding a front of about 
1,000 yards and the remaining two companies a flank 
stretching back for nearly 3,000 yards, as the reserve 
company (P.O.W.), like 4 Coy, had been used for this 
purpose, and the Commanding Officer had therefore been 


1 Lieutenant Powell. 
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BAVAI 


left without any reserve to maintain the momentum of 
3 Coy’s gallant advance. | 

There is little that calls for further comment in this 
action, unless it is to emphasize the way in which the 
Battalion was handled from the time when information 
was first received that an attack was likely and Company 
Commanders were sent up while it was yet light to see 
the ground, until the last remaining reserve, the trench- 
mortar section, was ordered to support the company, 
believed still to be progressing. Had the reserve rifle 
company not been used to help to form the defensive 
flank, it is possible that it, too, might have been sent forward 
to exploit success. 

As it was, patrols entered Bavai early the next morning 
(7 Nov.), but the garrison had made its escape and the 
tide of the Great War receded from the Welsh Guards, 
leaving them to bury their dead for the last time. The 
Battalion paraded, and as the drums had been left far 
behind with the details, the 2nd Bn. Scots Guards., with 
whom the Welsh Guards had worked in closest comradeship 
since the formation of the Guards Division, sent their 
pipers to play a lament. Over the open graves the Com- 
manding Officer was able to tell the survivors that their 
own gallant efforts and the supreme sacrifice of their 
comrades had not been in vain, for at last the German 
Plenipotentiaries had passed through the line under a flag 


of truce to ask for terms. 
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APPENDIX I 


(i) TOTAL NUMBER OF OFFICERS AND OTHER 
RANKS POSTED TO THE REGIMENT BETWEEN 
THE DATE OF ITS FORMATION—FEBRUARY 
1915—AND NOVEMBER 1918. 


Officers .. Ld ae = ++ 209 
Other Ranks .. = re 1s §,228 
Posted to Commissions = ne 


(ii) LIST OF CASUALTIES. 
Officers. Other Ranks. 
Killed in action or died of 


wounds and sickness .. 34 822 
Wounded .. se ae $5 1,700 
Prisoners of War .. a — 27 
Number who served Over- 

seas es : 160 3,864 


(iii) LISTS OF DECORATIONS AWARDED TO THE 
REGIMENT DURING THE GREAT WAR. 


V.C. I 
C.B. I 
C.M.G. 2 
D.S.O. .. 12 
Bar TO D.S.O I 
M.C., as 35 
Bar TO M.C 2 
D.C.M. 22 
Bar TO D.C.M 2 
M.M. - 146 
Bar TO M.M 9 
M.S.M._.. 9 


a , sf 


FOREIGN DECORATIONS 


St. VLADIMIR 4TH CLASS = wae 5. Soe I 
FRENCH CROIX DB GUERRE = at 12 
LHIGON D’HONNEUR Neral 2 
CROWN OF ITALY (CAVALIER) . I 
BELGIAN ORDER OF LEOPOLD WITH PALM I 
BELGIAN CROIX DE GUERRE 2 
MEDAILLE MILITAIRB I 
APPENDIX II 
Letter from Pte. Lakin to 2nd Lieut. Stanier. 
3888 Pte. W. H. Lakin, 
1st Bn. Welsh Guards, 
No. 6 Ward, 
East Leeds War Hosp., 
Killingbeck, 
LEEDS. 
°28.10.1918. 
Sir, 


Just a line to let you know I have arrived in Blighty 
as per above address and am pleased to say I am going on well. 
I am hit in the head, shoulder, back, leg and arm, quite a few, 
but I am smiling. There is one consolation I have, that is I 
am well out of reach of those whistling machine-gun bullets. 

I met Corp. Garn at C.C.S. but have not seen him since. 
I did not notice you go from that brook where we were lying- 
in, so I decided to hang on a bit. The suspense began to get 
on my nerves and not knowing whether Fritz was not working 
up those bushes I decided to run the gauntlet. I started. I 
managed to clear the brook and field and got past the hedge 
when one of our shells caught me in the back and shoulder. 
Down I fell then Fritz contributed one through my arm and 
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one through my leg. Thinking I had not enough he loaned 
me another—in the head. After this quite exciting period 
here I am, happy at the prospect of being once again in Blighty. 

I am quite well at present despite my wounds and hope my 
letter finds you in the very best of health. I must close now, 
wishing the Battalion the very best of luck. 

I remain, 
Your obedient Servant, 
W. H. Lagin. 


P.S.—I enclose Washing List should you require it at any time. 
It is the lot that Evans sent down with Mr. Hawkesley’s. 


APPENDIX II 
OPERATION ORDER 
No. 89/18 d 10/10/18. 


1. SITUATION. | 

The leading troops of 1st and 2nd Guards Brigade are on the 
line C.30.B.5.0—C.18 central—C.12.a.3.2.—U.29 central with 
patrols pushed farther forward. 

The New Zealand Division on right to hold Aulicourt Farm. 

The 24th Division on left hold Avesnes. 


2. PLAN. 

(a) Guards Division in conjunction with troops on both 
flanks is to continue advance to-morrow (11th). 

(b) 3rd Guards Brigade will carry out the advance and will 
pass the enemy rear-guards so as to gain ground as quickly as. 
possible. 

(c) 1st Bn. Grenadier Guards will be on right, 2nd Bn. Scots 
Guards in centre, and 1st Bn. Welsh Guards on left. 
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(d) Dividing lines, boundary and successive bounds to be 
captured are shown on attached map. 

(e) 1st Bn. Welsh Guards will advance with two companies 
in front (Prince of Wales’s Coy. on right and No. 4 Coy. on 
left), No. 2 Coy. in support and No. 3 Coy. in reserve. 

(f) Front companies will pass through the outpost line 


mentioned in para. I at 0500 hours. 


3. APPROACH MARCH. 


(a) The positions of deployment of battalions, which will be 
reached at 0400 hours, will be as follows:— 


Ist Bn. Grenadier Guards. C.24.¢.5.8. 
2nd Bn. Scots Guards. C.11.d.Central. 
1st Bn. Welsh Guards. C.5.d.0.O. 


(b) 1st Bn. Welsh Guards will leave present billets and 
march in order as per margin to 
Prince of Wales’s Coy. deployment area. The head of Prince 


No. 4. Coy. of Wales's Coy. will pass cross-roads 
No. 2. Coy. H.5.b.15.95. at 0045. Route :— 
No. 3 Coy. Carnieres—Boussieres. 

Battalion H.Q. 


The Battalion will march closed up unless coming under shell- 
fire when 100 yards’ interval will be maintained throughout the 
column. 

(c) “A” Echelon (transport) will accompany the battalion. 


4. INSTRUCTIONS. 

(a) Villages will be cut out. O.C. Supports Companies will 
send a platoon to mop up after leading companies have passed 
round them. 

(b) Close liaison will be kept with troops on either flank. 

(c) Lewis Guns will be conveyed by limber to the church in 
Boussieres, where they will be unloaded and carried on the men. 

(d) Dress—battle order. Greatcoats will be dumped at 
present Company H.Q. and left in charge of cooks. 


5. ARTILLERY. 
One battery R.F.A. will act in close co-operation with the 
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battalion. Two brigades R.F.A. less three batteries will also 
support the advance. 
Machine-Guns. 

(a) One section 4th G.M.G. is attached to the battalion. 

(b) Three companies 4th G.M.G. (less three sections) will be 
available if required. 
Trench Mortars. 

Two guns with 50 rounds per gun are attached to the battalion. 


6. CAVALRY. 
As soon as the infantry advance has reached the eastern out- 
skirts of Quieuy and St. Vaast, cavalry patrols will be pushed 


forward. 


7. COMMUNICATIONS. 

Every effort will be made to get into touch with Battalion 
H.Q. by visual. Frequent reports of progress made will be 
sent to Battalion H.Q. by runner. 

Battalion H.Q. will move along approved routes:— 


C.5.b. oe = St. Vaast. 
B.27.a. a a V.22.¢c. 
Companies will report their arrival at position of deployment. 
G. C. DEVAs, 


Captain, Adjutant, 1st Battalion Welsh Guards. 
October roth, 1918. 
Copies issued by runner 2315. 
All companies. 
Transport Officer. 
Quartermaster, 
2nd Bn. Scots Guards. 
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